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WHO'S WHO 


JAMES E. COLERAN makes his debut in this Re- 
view with a long article sliced in two, the first por- 
tion appearing this week, the second in the next 
issue. He holds a double professorship, that of Old 
Testament at Weston College, and that of the His- 
tory of the Jewish People, Graduate Department, 
Boston College. In 1936, he received his Licentiate 
in Sacred Scripture from the Biblical Institute, 
Rome. In 1937, he spent several months in Pales- 
tine. “During that time,” he alleges, “I witnessed 
the first tension and the first outbreaks of strikes, 
violence, and their repression, which followed on 
the publication of the Peel Report. I heard the re- 
actions of Jew, Arab and European to the trend of 
events.” His record fits him to become an AMERICA 
author. ... THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS is extreme- 
ly well-known to our back-page readers, since he 
has shared that page with the Parader, faithfully, 
each week for thirty months. Between movie-time, 
he teaches English at St. Peter’s College High 
School, Jersey City, N. J.... WILLIAM F. KUHN 
offers something of a sequel to his article Pity the 
Small Fry, etc., published April 30, last. His conclu- 
sions, he says, “are the fruit of some unpleasant ex- 
perience. Still, as long as life exists, there is some 
hope for success; this unpleasantness is quickly for- 
gotten in the heat of negotiations, but its cause, un- 
fortunately, remains.” . . . DANIEL M. O’CON- 
NELL, staff member, returns to the war issue... . 
JAMES J. DALY is associate editor of Thought, 
formerly of AMERICA. 
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COMMENT 











PEACE assured between France and Germany has 
been the radiant hope of Europe ever since the 
World War: the inspiration of the Locarno pact, 
the Kellogg-Briand pact, and countless minor nego- 
tiations. So an anxious world naturally welcomes 
the news that M. Bonnet and Herr Ribbentrop have 
signed a non-aggression accord, providing for the 
pacific settlement of all disputes between their re- 
spective nations. None will refuse to grant that 
such an accord has at least the value of symboliz- 
ing what peace-lovers are looking for. But does it 
mean peace, or does it mean an opportunity for 
Germany to stir up more unrest in France? Fear 
of German aggression has powerfully helped to 
unify France under Daladier; while the agitation 
of Leftist elements in France is by no means un- 
welcome to Germany. Indeed, so strangely have 
the world’s events closed the circle of the extreme 
Left and the extreme Right, that the active func- 
tioning of the Third International serves as a ready 
instrument for Nazi designs. The more Communist 
unrest that Berlin can discover in a neighboring 
country, the more excuse to interfere in its affairs, 
the more handles are thereby provided for inter- 
ference. As Nazism, far from being a mere “de- 
fense mechanism” against Communism, had a con- 
siderable part in the fathering of the same, so to- 
day it has a vital stake in the continuance of Com- 
munistic agitation. Add to this the utter contempt 
of Nazidom for the written pledge, and one can see 
that Mm. Bonnet and Daladier, while they may 
breathe a sigh of relief, cannot afford to gather the 
curtains around them and lie down to slumber. 


THE Chapel Hill broadcast of last week offered 
little to the President’s adherents or critics to crow 
over. In view of recent developments in Europe, 
particularly in Germany, and of the assembly of the 
Pan-American Conference at Lima, Peru, the pub- 
lic were led to understand or, perhaps better, to 
hope that there would be some statements, far- 
reaching and startling, that would throw light on 
the Administration’s foreign and domestic policies. 
That Mr. Roosevelt had planned such a speech and 
then withdrew it because he considered the time 
inopportune, is the opinion voiced by the press. One 
writer’s comment that the speech merely built up 
several “straw-men”’ and then proceeded to destroy 
them for the edification of his undergraduate audi- 
ence, seems a fairly accurate analysis. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s quotation, however, from words of the late 
Justice Cardozo on the mutability of law needs 
definite qualification before it can pass muster. 
Human society may be “inconstant” to the extent 
that accidental changes arise with the times that 
demand accidental mutations of application, but 
society itself in its substantial principles is immu- 
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table and, consequently, the fundamental law that 
governs society is basically unchangeable. To ac- 
cept any other interpretation of Justice Cardozo’s 
words would be equivalent to admitting that justice 
and morality are merely accidental modes that the 
prevailing society adopts according as expediency 
demands. 


THE long-expected “steal” has taken place, as is 
announced by the Emergency Committee of the 
American Innsbruck Association. True to form, the 
Nazi Government has “taken over” the Canisianum, 
world-famed and_ state-accredited international 
seminary, where thousands of priests, counting . 
prelates, bishops and cardinals among their num- 
ber, have been trained in philosophical and theologi- 
cal studies. True to form indeed, for the most abso- 
lute and specific assurances were given to the Re- 
gent and the Faculty of the Seminary, at the time 
of the Anschluss, that there would be “every co- 
operation” on the part of the Berlin authorities; 
American students would continue to be welcomed, 
and all would proceed in an atmosphere of har- 
mony and good will. The Canisianum, which has 
lived through many a regime and political storm, 
not to speak of a World War, promised its own 
cooperation and effected it. Result: it was stripped 
of state credits and ousted of its property. As a 
supreme favor its professors and students were al- 
lowed to depart without being imprisoned. The halls 
that for generations spread the finest ideals of 
German thought and culture through the world are 
now silent to any voice but that which echoes the 
words of the Fuehrer of Berlin. For not one instant 
have we doubted that this would occur. The only 
wonder is that any human beings are left to believe 
in Nazi promises. But there is one consolation in 
the disaster of the Canisianum. The great school 
will carry on, due to the indomitable will and re- 
sourcefulness of the “grand old man” who is its 
head. Its new home is in Sion (Sitten), Switzerland; 
and its American alumni will not suffer it to perish. 


NOT without reason is the public interest in the 
Conference at Lima far greater than for any of the 
seven Pan American Conferences which preceded 
it. Never before has North American commercial 
prestige met such deadly rivalry as that where- 
with German trade development, coupled with Ger- 
man cultural, technical and scientific penetration 
of the Latin American countries, is now producing. 
Optimists like William K. Jackson, of the United 
Fruit Company, and pessimists of every description 
differ as to the seriousness of this threat. One can 
do justice to both sides of the picture by recalling 
the plain truth that a hundred and one factors of 




















geography, history and democratic sentiment and 
tradition, which naturally unite us with our south- 
ern neighbors, will continue to operate just as far 
as we of the north learn to appreciate the stubborn 
fact that the worst enemy of economics is mere 
economics; that the Latin American countries are 
influenced by spiritual forces, and dominant among 
all these spiritual forces is our common Catholic 
religion and Catholic culture: a fact which we with 
equal stubbornness refused to recognize. If few in 
our nation happen yet to see this truth, American 
Catholics least of all can afford to be blind to it. 
The priest-president of the University of Notre 
Dame, preaching to thousands of Peruvian Catho- 
lics in the cathedral of Lima—an act of plain and 
simple religion—is more benefit to lasting inter- 
national friendship than are boatloads of propa- 
gandists for the honor and glory of the United 
States. 


WHILE crediting the zeal and sincerity of many 
young Communists, Joseph Leopold Gagneur, a 
former member of the District Bureau of the 
Young Communist League, in a pamphlet entitled 
I Have Seen the Communists at Montreal, directs 
attention to the falsity of the Communist ideal and 
the intellectual dishonesty of Communist leaders. 
Acquainted from personal experience with both the 
national and sectional Communist schools, he char- 
acterizes them as places where students are given 
“all science necessary for a faithful disciple of 
Lenin, a blind servitor of Stalin; in brief the science 
of lying.”’ To those still naive enough to question 
Communism as destructive of religion, he quotes 
the following passages that fell from the lips of 
an instructor: 
What is religion for a Communist? A private affair. 
It is essential for each comrade to take into con- 
sideration what the masses want. He must know 
how to fight against religion; to explain the origin 
of religion in a materialistic manner; it is essential 
to make this study while taking account of the 
struggle of the classes. He must have a clear idea. 
To struggle against religion one must understand 
that religion is not a static affair; dogmas and prin- 
ciples are modified according to the modification of 
the struggle of the classes. 


Of course the latter if applied to the Catholic 
Church is as false a caricature as is the entire 
Communistic position. All Communist schools bear 
a common mark, open hatred of the wealthy and a 
mask of love for the working class; all man’s life 
is “illuminated by the star of Moscow” and love of 
country “‘is replaced by the yearning for a fictitious 
paradise, Moscow—in reality a veritable inferno.” 


THE subway train paused a few moments at a 
regular stop and the attention of the passengers 
was directed to a young woman, peddling the New 
Masses, who urged all to inform themselves au- 
thoritatively on the “Catholic and Jewish perse- 
cution” in Germany. Apart from the now common 
annoyance of peddlers intruding themselves on sub- 
way passengers, in defiance of the law, it was amus- 


ing to discover that the New Masses, donned in 
sheep’s clothing, was parading itself as the pro- 
tagonist of persecuted Catholics. In the first place 
we can be certain that, if the Jews and Communists 
had not been the butt of Hitler’s attacks, nothing 
would have been said about the Catholic persecu- 
tion, unless perhaps to assert that the German 
Catholics had it coming to them. When thousands 
of churches were destroyed in Spain and hundreds 
of thousands of persons ruthlessly butchered, the 
New Masses sided enthusiastically with the Red 
butchers. The few scattered synagogs destroyed in 
Germany and the handful of victims are as noth- 
thing in comparison. Yet the righteous New Masses 
would have us swallow that it is championing the 
cause of Catholics as well as of Jews in Germany. 
Catholics are not deceived. To the New Masses, re- 
ligion in general, and Catholicism in particular, is 
still the opium of the people. To make us believe 
otherwise it would have to reverse its program of 
hate that it launched against Spanish Catholics 
with the outbreak of the Civil War. 


GUESSES as to wherefores of Italy’s sudden out- 
burst against France are like Kipling’s tribal lays: 
every one of them is right. It may mean a split 
among the Fascists or a division in the Nazis; a 
plan to weaken France or spite against Germany. 
One thing however stands out in the whole busi- 
ness: it occurs in cynical disregard of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s efforts for peace and sanity in a disordered 
and confused world. 


FOR some time we have been told by the promoters 
of large-scale public works that the solution for 
much of the countryman’s troubles is to have prog- 
ress, through main highways and other facilities, 
brought to his door. Writing in the Commonweal 
for December 2, Evelyn Miller Crowell, a Texas 
farmwoman, puts her finger on the irony of the 
quite contrary situation when she shows “that un- 
der modern conditions, it is almost impossible to 
hold intact any sizable tract of land except one 
which is off the path of progress.’’ Speaking from 
her own experience, which is the experience of 
countless farm owners, large and small, who are 
anywhere within hailing distance of our larger 
cities, she shows first the ravages due to taxes with 
the ensuing threat of foreclosure. Then come the 
devastating demands for rights-of-way through the 
farm land: for high-tension electric lines; for 
through highways from State funds and Federal 
aid; finally, for shoddy suburban real-estate devel- 
opments. “TI’ll probably sell at acreage prices, like 
all the rest,” says Mrs. Crowell, “and the pro- 
moters will take the real profits on the lots.”’ Not 
to speak of the petty thievery which harasses the 
suburban farmer! Farm Credit Administration 
loans may be a palliative for immediate distress. 
But the desperate impossibility of holding produc- 
tive land in those regions which by their nature 
should make for a sound and balanced farm and 
family life is an unhealed sore on our civilization. 
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JEW AND ARAB 






BATTLE FOR PALESTINE 


First of two articles on the English Mandate 


JAMES E COLERAN, S.J. 














MUCH is being written in our American press about 
the current violence and terrorism in Palestine. 
Americans know with more or less vagueness that 
Jewish enterprise in being hampered there. They 
know also that our Government has expressed “‘in- 
terest” and “concern” with regard to the fate of 
the Jews there. The recently published report of 
the Woodhead Commission, which studied the prob- 
lems of Palestine for the past year, has been duly 
noticed by the press in this country. But in the 
main the bulk of our people hardly have a clear 
idea of the issues that are behind all the excitement. 

What does lie behind all the bloodshed in Pales- 
tine and the propaganda abroad? The Palestinian 
Crisis is another legacy of the World War and its 
subsequent peace treaties. The triangular impasse 
of today is only a practical working out of vague 
and contradictory ideals put down on paper in the 
years of the war and the period immediately fol- 
lowing. Thus, today many Jews accuse England of 
being pro-Arab and unfaithful to the terms of her 
League-given Mandate over Palestine. The Jew has, 
moreover, become bitterly anti-Arab, while the 
Arab hates and fears the Jew as much as he hates 
the Englishman who, he believes, is working to take 
his land away from him. 

The Englishman’s lot “is not a happy one.” He 
must try to reconcile impossibilities so deep-lying 
that being fair to the Arab implies injustice to the 
Palestinian Jew and vice-versa. Whatever he does 
will bring forth the charge of “the double cross” 
from some quarter. And since England is directly 
in the center of the deadlock she sees the contra- 
dictions in the situation more clearly than any other 
interested party and realizes that she is in a posi- 
tion where any movement she makes toward a solu- 
tion will be bitterly attacked; and at the same time 
no movement at all will, equally, be bitterly at- 
tacked. She has been maneuvered or has maneu- 
vered herself into a position which involves the 
necessity of solving a problem that may be con- 
sidered insoluble. 

An examination of the fundamental issues of the 
struggle now going on will show how sadly true 
all this is. We shall examine briefly the case that 
each of the three contestants brings to the court 
of world opinion. 
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I. The Arab Case 


The Arab claim goes back to the time of the 
Moslem conquest of Syria and Palestine. However 
their forebears got the land, whatever attempts. 
the Crusades made to dislodge them, does not alter 
the fact that Palestine has been their home for 
centuries. The Ottoman Turk conquered and ruled 
them, but as the years went by they organized 
secretly and had their martyrs for the cause of 
Arab independence. They had no love for Turkey. 
However, it must be admitted that up to the World 
War the dream of independence remained merely a 
dream. The Young Turk movement just before the 
war, with its moves towards democracy, soon 
showed the Arabs that they could not hope to be 
free from, nor even free within, Turkey. 

The motives which led to the Arabs’ joining the 
Allies in their attack on the Turks are known to all 
who have read T. E. Lawrence’s remarkable book 
Revolt in the Desert. There can be no doubt that 
what Hussein, Sherif of Medina, and his sons Feisal 
and Abdullah negotiated for, and thought they 
would get, as a price for swinging the Arab leaders 
away from Turkey and to England, was an Arab 
Empire. This Empire was to take in what is today 
Iraq, Syria, Palestine and Arabia, with its capital 
at Damascus. In the negotiations with Sir Henry 
McMahon, the High Commissioner in Egypt who 
spoke for the English, the Lebanon section was 
excluded because it was not exclusively Arab, and 
because of previous commitments made by Eng- 
land to France. Now England was to claim later, 
and still claims, that Palestine was included in that 
reservation. The Arabs urge with all justice that 
the terms of the reservation would certainly not 
seem to refer to Palestine. 

To say the very least the English assurances in 
this matter were ambiguous. It is to such am- 
biguity that Lawrence refers when he says: 

Sir Henry McMahon was England’s right-hand 

man in the Middle East till the Arab revolt was 

an established event. Sir Mark Sykes was the left 
hand: and if the Foreign Office had kept itself and 

its hands mutually informed our reputation for 

honesty would not have suffered as it did. 

In any case the Arabs were disappointed. When 
the dust of battle and victory had cleared away, 























Damascus did not become the capital of an Arab 
kingdom. After a period of much agitation and 
bloodshed, however, there arose separate Arab 
states, nominally at least independent, in the ter- 
ritory originally promised—Palestine alone ex- 
cluded. Palestine was set up as a Mandate under 
England who was directed to establish there 

a national home for the Jewish people, it being 

clearly understood that nothing should be done 

which might prejudice the civil and religious rights 

of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, 

or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 

in any other country. 

The Arabs, at first, were not opposed to the ar- 
rangement. But it gradually became their convic- 
tion that there would never be a free Arab Pales- 
tine, if the Mandate were carried out. Arabs were 
ready, as they showed at the beginning, to wel- 
come the Jews to their country. But they soon sus- 


pected that they were expected to give the Jews. 


their country. They had no deep antipathy for the 
Jew. Jews had lived in parts of Palestine for cen- 
turies on friendly terms with the Arabs. It was 
only when he realized the overwhelming resources, 
capabilities and aims of the Zionist Movement that 
the Arab drew back, and the immigrant Jews did 
not do much to heal the breach. 

So the Arab in Palestine feels that he has been 
deceived and betrayed. Palestine should be an in- 
dependent Arab state like its neighbors. The Jew 
may enter at the Arab’s good pleasure, but by no 
other permission, above all not through the force 
of British arms. He might appeal to the Mandate, 
and argue that the present situation of Palestine 
is certainly prejudicial “to the civil . . . rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities”; or it soon will 
be, in the sense that England and the Jews are to 
decide what civil rights the Arabs are to have. But 
the Arab rejects the Mandate. It is unjust. It is, 
moreover, invalid in the light of the promise made 
by McMahon in the name of the English. He will 
not believe that the Mandate embodied a sincere, 
though contradictory, attempt to protect him. 

The immediate issues will be discussed later. 
Fundamentally, the Arab bases his claim to un- 
hampered rule in Palestine on the right of self- 
determination, which right is strengthened by the 
promise of independence given by the English. If 
the Jew is to have a home in Palestine, he should 
be allowed to determine how far the scheme may 


go. 


Il. The Jewish Case 


The Jews base their case ultimately on religio- 
historical grounds, mediately on the Balfour Dec- 
laration which was written into the Mandate of the 
League of Nations. Many Jews still believe that 
Scripture is literally true when it pictures God as 
making Palestine their country forever; and those 
who do not believe this are satisfied that for at 
least twelve centuries before Christ it was actually 
theirs except for the brief interval of the Baby- 
lonian Exile. Even after the Romans finally de- 
stroyed their nation they never ceased to look upon 
Palestine as their land, and for the past centuries 


since that destruction countless Jews have longed 
to return, and many have actually filtered back 
to live and die in the “Land of Israel.’”” Some seem 
to think that these facts constitute a sort of title 
to the land. However, if the fact that a people de- 
sire to regain their land, and a few do return to 
it, constitutes a just title to the land, what havoc 
might be wrought on the boundaries of more than 
one nation today, not excluding the United States! 

But most Jews, while moved by the above-men- 
tioned facts, found their claims on the more im- 
mediate Balfour Declaration and the League Man- 
date. Indeed, one Jew put the case clearly before 
the Peel Commission when he said that it was not 
so much that the Bible was the Mandate of the 
Jews as that the Mandate was their Bible. The 
present intensity of the Jewish demands comes not 
so much from any religious or historical claims as 
from the immediate necessity of providing a haven 
for the victims of the storms of anti-Semitism now 
raging in Europe. However, Palestine cannot ever 
shelter more than a fraction of such Jews. 

The force that gave rise to the Balfour Declara- 
tion was the same as that which brought forth the 
promises to the Arabs: the vicissitudes of war. 
When England made both promises her success was 
none too sure. In fact she was in danger. Her great 
attempt in the Near East had bogged down. The 
United States was not yet making itself felt. The 
Zionist Movement, which had started before the 
war, saw that in the event of an Allied victory its 
dreams might be realized. After exchanges and con- 
siderations, it was believed that England and the 
Allies could gain the help and sympathy of Jews 
throughout the world, including the Jewish sub- 
jects of the Central Powers, if a promise were made 
to promote the Zionist dream in Palestine. Conse- 
quently, on November 2, 1917, the British Gov- 
ernment made public a letter from Mr. Balfour, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord 
Rothschild, a prominent Zionist leader. It was to 
become the famous Balfour Declaration and to be 
written into the League’s Mandate to Britain. It 
stated that: 

His Majesty’s Government view with favor the 

establishment in Palestine of a National Home 

for the Jewish people, and will use their best en- 
deavors to facilitate the achievement of this ob- 
ject, it being clearly understood that nothing shall 

be done which may prejudice the civil and re- 

ligious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 


in Palestine, or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country. 


After the war, England was given the Mandate 
over Palestine with the commission of carrying out 
this promise. It is interesting to note that while 
the Arabs seemed to prefer the United States as 
Mandatory Power, the Jews of the world urged that 
England be given the Mandate. 

For the Jews the Mandate is clear. They are to 
have free access and a free hand in making Pales- 
tine (not merely “in Palestine”) a National Home. 
England has the duty of helping, not hindering that 
end. Continued pronouncements and studied reports 
have been issued by Britain anent the Balfour Dec- 
laration and the Mandate and its workings, but they 
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have failed to satisfy because they have never 
definitely declared what limits should be put to 
Jewish activity in Palestine in the interest of the 
Arab. And this is because England has been from 
the start between two fires, due to impossible obli- 
gations to two peoples. 

In all fairness it must be said that the original 
idea seems to have been that there would grow up 
one Palestinian Nation. The Arab would be a citizen 
of that state, sharing the national duties and rights 
with the Jew who went there to establish himself. 
Both agreed to that idea. The Arab, however, look- 
ing forward to Palestine predominantly Arab; the 
Jew expecting to build up a Palestine predominant- 
ly Jewish. For the desire of the Jew is to have one 
place in the world where he will not be politically 
dominated by any other race. He feels that Pales- 
tine would not be a real homeland unless he is as- 
sured that it is a stable homeland. 

That this implies his ultimate economic and po- 
litical supremacy over the Arab, he sees as well 
as the Arab sees. But he feels, or professes to feel, 
that such a supremacy would help rather than 
harm the Arab. The Zionist and the Palestinian 
Jew look with pride at the results in Palestine of 
the world-wide effort and sacrifice of the Jew, and 
they claim that all this has been done with only 
part of the encouragement due them from the Man- 
date. With a free hand greater results will come. 

The Jewish grievance, then, is fundamentally 
this: the curbs that the English put on immigra- 
tion, the sale of land, and other matters of Zionist 
interest are against the Mandate. The establishment 
of the National Home is being retarded by such 
curbs. To the British claim that the Arabs must 
be protected, as well as the economic stability of 
the Jewish settlements themselves, from the dan- 
gers to both Arab and Jew in an ill-considered 
“boom,” they reply that the Arabs must benefit 
when the Jews better the land, and that the Jews 
themselves can best see the precautions to be taken. 
They consider that their status in the land is being 
kept in confusion by many British measures. An 
added grievance of the extremist, such as the Re- 
visionist, is that Transjordan really should be open 
to Jewish development. 

If, as some Jews desire, the Arabs and Jews could 
renew the brief friendship which marked the be- 
ginning of the Homeland idea, eventually the Jews 
might find a welcome not only in Palestine but in 
the neighboring Arab countries. And a round-table 
conference which would face the ugly facts of the 
present, and sincerely try to remedy them, might 
lead to such a goal. But one question presses the 
Zionists and it is a question which must call for 
sympathy from all parties: namely, an immediate 
haven must be found for the myriads of their race 
who are being deprived of fundamental human 
rights in European countries. All must admit, how- 
ever, that Palestine cannot hope to provide for all 
of these. The more prosperous nations are all hesi- 
tating about throwing wide their doors to these un- 
fortunates. Why insist that a poor Palestine do it? 


(Next week the English case.) 
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RUMORS OF WAR 


DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S. J. 











CERTAIN propagandists are determined on Ameri- 
ca’s entering another world war. For them the 
peace of Munich was but an enforced breathing 
spell. Now they are loose again, though perhaps in 
a more subtle way. This writer, at least, has not 
seen anything so bold as the ante-Munich statement 
of a lady columnist, who openly advocated that we 
steel ourselves against “the incalculable sacrifices 
of another war for democracy.” Though our Ameri- 
can Churchills, Duff-Coopers and Edens are not 
shouting now as loudly as their English protag- 
onists, their voice is unmistakable in all the chan- 
nels of mental communications. 

If a democratic war against certain aggressive 
treaty-breakers falls flat in these post-Munich days; 
then the insistence must be on the humanitarian 
réle given to America to be an international Daniel, 
come to judge hand-picked non-American disputes. 
In timed doses, our militant diagnosticians tell us 
to arm ourselves not merely as the best prepara- 
tion for peace, for this is genuine American doc- 
trine since the days of George Washington, but 
the hint is thrown out that we must immediately 
militarize and arm ourselves for the title réle and 
all the front trenches of the final Armageddon of 
Democracy vs. Totalitarianism. Meanwhile, we 
should give directions to other nations on inter- 
national affairs. A far cry from the happy medium 
of American isolationism! 

But why can we not, with sympathy for all and 
malice toward none, mind our own American busi- 
ness, while we keep our powder, and plenty of it, 
dry, and marked “not for use on foreign terri- 
tories”? The vast majority of us prefer realistic 
isolation to any idealistic and lethal international- 
ism. We believe that it should be possible for us to 
avoid the extremes of militarism and of pacifism. 
We wish neither. And so this propaganda for our 
entrance into another world war shocks us into 
the question: “Is the American nation largely 
divided on the subject?” 

I have just read a leading columnist in a metro- 
politan journal who would make out that the na- 
tion is in the same state of military mindedness as 
we were in April, 1917: “Voices are now clamor- 
ing for a war to defend democracy which not so 
long ago were loudly sardonic about Woodrow Wil- 
son’s fraudulent enterprise of 1917.” What reason 
does the columnist offer? The childish argument 
of “I know alright, but I can’t tell.’”’ Whispers the 
columnist: 

The “inside” story of why Chamberlain “capitula- 
ted” to Hitler and why France “sold the pass” is 
now being told in journals of opinion (italics in- 
serted) which used to be so certain that wars are 
made by munition merchants or by sadistic old men 


who like the thought of young men dying on barbed 
wire. Immediate crusades against unrighteousness 





























in Europe are being preached by former pacifists 

who never could remember how fast America “went” 

in the World War. We went in after two years and 
eight months of agony of spirit. 

Not a hint, of course, that during those two years 
and eight months, our future allies were dread 
pirates of American shipments! Nor a word to tell 
us where we may check on these “journals of opin- 
ion.” In fact, the columnist, very fascist-like, warns 
us against such reflections on how we went to the 
last war: “Abraham Lincoln (sic!) said in the sec- 
ond Inaugural: ‘Let us judge not, that we be not 
judged.’” At the same time, an English weekly, 
noted for its moderation could write, as it were, 
from the scene of conflict: 

They (the militarists) could draw much more 
hopeful conclusions about the outlook for Europe 
if they would begin by considering that the settle- 
ment twenty years ago established something which 
was the fruit of the Anglo-French domination of 
the hour, and was not of its nature at all likely to 
endure for an indefinite time. 

AMERICA, too, in its admirable peace number of 
October 8 illustrated the same point of common 
sense. 

But who are the American leaders of this type 
of war-propaganda? There are indications that 
some are international Communists, hoping to de- 
stroy Christian civilization. They, apparently, were 
the only international group that did not rejoice 
that the Munich peace averted the cataclysm of 
another world war. They are soft spoken now, 
when need be, since, as Mr. Stanley High wrote 
in the Saturday Evening Post, they have been told 
by Moscow to “press their pants,” to hide their 
dynamite and to bore from within. Possibly the 
Dies Committee will be able to throw light on the 
Communistic effort in this country to plunge us 
into a war on foreign soils. Certainly, it is the price 
of our liberty to watch vigilantly the growing fre- 
quency and the provenience of this propaganda. 

It is most regrettable that the Communistic ef- 
fort can control groups towards whom we must 
feel the deepest sympathy. Such an organization 
would be the American Jewish Congress, which 
held its opening session, October 29, at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York. Every truly American heart 
would be moved by these words addressed to the 
assembly: “It (Jew refugees) is almost inert, hu- 
man material which is moved about at the will of 
the conqueror. They have no rights or title to re- 
spect.” And: 

The heart-breaking recitals of unbelievable cruel- 
ties daily perpetrated upon defenseless Jews inter- 
mingled with daily accounts of brutal oppression 
of the liberty of conscience directed against Catho- 
lics and Protestants, have made it crystal clear that 
the Jewish oppression is but the first impact upon 
the barometer of barbarism. 

Immediately following, however, we read to our 
consternation: 


The mention of Communism threw the convention 
into an uproar when delegates and visitors attempted 
to shout down Abraham Levin, a St. Louis, Mo., dele- 
gate, who demanded that a proposed declaration of 
the convention’s principle be amended to include a 
denunciation of Communistic theories. After heated 
discussion Mr. Levin withdrew the demand. 


And Rabbi S. L. Fineberg, “fa delegate from Flint, 
Mich., was unsuccessful in an attempt to have the 
declaration amended to make more specific men- 
tion of God.” 

It is not then a mere bogey to say that wherever 
possible the Communists are boring from within. 
At times they forget their newly-ordered pressed- 
pants and revert back to primitive Stalinism. The 
orders from Moscow for these despicable satellites 
of a foreign nation are: “Enter every organization 
possible and push the propaganda to break Ameri- 
can isolationism.” That is the Communists’ tour 
de force. 

Their arguments for our entrance into another 
world war vary naturally according to the times 
and even to the days. At present, the Munich peace 
would be made to appear as unjust from every 
angle; that no part of it had anything but brute 
force behind it. No mention, of course, of the un- 
bearable injustices of the Versailles treaty! No 
mention of the bloody altars of Mexico, Russia, 
Spain! Therefore, we should go to the rescue of 
the other side. Is not the United States certain 
anyhow to be among the next victims of the un- 
just aggressors? Hence, a rearmament equal to 
that of the combined future enemy. Meanwhile, a 
war spirit like that of 1917 will be aroused, and 
it will be easy for its similar propaganda to rush 
us into the war that will end Christian civiliza- 
tion. Admittedly, the Communists are not the sole 
war-mongers in our midst. But the Moscow orders 
are to use any ally. 

What is the best American response to such a 
state of internationalism? Briefly, it is George 
Washington’s “no foreign entanglements,” how- 
ever worthy the foreign sympathy. That, and sane 
preparedness for self-defense. But, could our nation 
be swept into another world war, despite our pres- 
ent and traditional determination to the contrary? 
Yes, to judge by the past, and by the impression 
abroad that we are the moral, if not the announced, 
allies of England and France in another world war. 
The London Tablet, a shrewdly conservative and 
capable Catholic weekly, on its first page of the 
issue dated October 22, says per transennam: “For- 
tunately for the Jews, the United States, France 
and England, the three countries which have been 
expressing themselves so emphatically against 
Nazi policy. . . . ” We are assigned the first place! 
And on page three of the same issue: “President 
Roosevelt, who is particularly sensitive to popular 
currents, knows that he is on firm ground the 
stronger the language he uses about and towards 
Germany.” 

Fortunately, President Roosevelt has not used 
such language. But the quotations show that the 
propaganda in certain parts of the American press 
is given serious if wishful credence abroad. Symp- 
toms so similar to those of early 1917 call for 
greater isolation even more than for greater arma- 
ment. Our fatal mistake then was neglect of the 
first and militaristic propaganda through the sec- 
ond. Today, stone deafness to all militaristic inter- 
nationalists is, undoubtedly, our best armament 
preparation. 
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FILMS FOR DEMOCRACY— 
NEW MEDIUM FOR POPULAR FRONT 


Propaganda ousts entertainment from the screen 


THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 














EVER since the rise of the motion picture to a 
respectable place in the entertainment world, critics 
have not been lacking to deplore its lack of “social 
awareness” and “educational purpose.” In the rude 
“biograph” era, the retort crushing was: “But is 
it art?” Today film art is seldom referred to by the 
advanced critic, not because the artistic content is 
always obvious but because it is no longer demanded 
by fashion. America has about recovered from its 
flush of fin de siécle estheticism; it is caught now 
in the fever of European radicalism. 

The intelligentsia of the moment, the professional 
“Liberals” have ceased to care whether the enter- 
tainment medium is artistic and have begun to con- 
demn it for being entertaining. The Shirley Temples 
and Clark Gables are, according to the lunatic 
fringe, threatening the position of religion as num- 
ber one opium of the People. Two years ago, while 
taking the pulse of Communism in Union Square, 
I heard a comrade rant against the movies as the 
chief capitalistic agency for dulling the edge of 
proletarian discontent; the Horatio-Algeresque 
theme of the shopgirl-who-marries-her-millionaire- 
boss, considered by the bourgeoisie the very stuff 
of romance, was inveighed against as propaganda 
for a false social equality. 

We have already been made familiar with two 
distinct attempts to inject propaganda into our 
screen fare, the first involving the so-called docu- 
mentary film, and the second, the news feature. The 
former is known in this country more by its asso- 
ciation with particular crises than as a special tech- 
nique. Educational in avowed purpose, often con- 
troversial in theme, these documentaries have be- 
come favored weapons among special pleaders of 
all kinds. They take small pains to be entertain- 
ing and, in that respect, succeed beyond expecta- 
tion; the phrase “as dull as ditchwater” has been 
revised to read “as dull as a documentary.” The 
Federal Government, in the spirit of its WPA 
Theatre Project, has made use of the technique to 
propagandize the New Deal. With the final defini- 
tion of the issues involved in the Spanish Civil War, 
there has been a flood of such films, The Spanish 
Earth, Spain in Flames, The Heart of Spain, all 
documented by nothing more trustworthy than pro- 
Loyalist bias and anti-religious hysteria. All drew 
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the fire of neutral observers and the plaudits of 
Reds and their fellow-travelers; the general public 
was not interested. 

As for the newsreels which are an integral part 
of every motion picture program, the best that can 
be said of them is that they are often innocuous. 
Their treatment of controversial questions is in- 
variably tinged with one part partisanship and two 
parts eagerness to curry favor with vociferous 
minorities. Woe unto the newsreel that tries to sug- 
gest two sides, as Mr. Hearst has discovered. The 
pictorial presentation of news is always fraught 
with dangers; it is often impossible. The camera 
can not only be made to lie outright, it also distorts, 
shifts emphasis wrongfully and has, in more than 
the obvious sense, a Cyclops complex. Thus, while 
we can see at length the havoc wrought by In- 
surgent airmen, unmistakably German or Italian, 
on innocent Barcelona, apparently populated ex- 
clusively by women and children, we are spared the 
sight of the slaughter of innocents by the Anarcho- 
Syndicalist-Communists, the desecration of graves 
by the heroic defenders of “democracy” and, in 
general, the wholesale destruction of life and prop- 
erty prompted by religious and class hatred. 

Take them all in all, the newsreels are a sad lot, 
but what is to be said of such preseritations as The 
March of Time? Under cover of a popular delusion 
that is is a “news” feature, the editors have dis- 
cussed 2 whole range of knotty problems with ful- 
some and one-sided comment. In world affairs, the 
anti-Fascist note is blared‘while anti-Communism 
is conspicuous by its absence. Toward the Catholic 
Church, the subtly hostile attitude of its parent 
in print, Time Magazine, and its more recent uncle, 
Life, is maintained. Motion picture exhibitors are 
becoming aware of the fact that such presentations 
are turning their theatres into ideological battle- 
grounds and must eventually realize an adverse ef- 
fect on the box-office. In an editoriai in the Motion 
Picture Herald, the most influential trade journal 
of the industry, under date of April 2, 1938, it was 
stated that the publisher, Martin Quigley, “consid- 
ers the theatre badly served by pictures calculated 
to stir hates and hisses.”’ Incidentally, it was Time 
which, smarting over the Herald’s disapproval of 
its rabble-rousing Inside Nazi Germany release, 

















labeled its publisher “Johnny-one-note of the trade 
press.” The note, which is apparently held in slight 
esteem by Time, is decency in motion pictures. 

A pale cast of scholarship has been thrown over 
the attempted invasion of the motion picture field 
by propagandists. The plea for more and more 
“education” on the screen has been heard from po- 
lite pedagogs as well as from strident ax-grinders 
on the economic and social sidelines. The conten- 
tion that “education and entertainment are inex- 
tricably bound together” was then defended by Dr. 
Edgar Dale, of Ohio State University’s bureau of 
educational research, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Quigley and made public in the issue of that organ 
quoted above. Dr. Dale roundly criticized the pub- 
lisher for his statement: “The motion picture has 
done fairly well in becoming the world’s greatest 
entertainment medium by devoting itself to its own 
special function of entertainment, by tending to its 
own business.” Now, no one will deny that the 
screen has an educational value which is a by-prod- 
uct of its primary function. Purely educational 
films have been in school and university use for 
years; the present agitation can have no reference 
to such films. Is education really the aim, then, or 
is it indoctrination? 

That the industry itself is well aware of attempts 
to subvert its natural function is not to be doubted 
from the tenor of Mr. Will Hays’ annual report on 
the state of the films. “Propaganda,” says the mod- 
erator of the movies, “has no place on the enter- 
tainment screen.’”’ Unfortunately, we cannot share 
his optimism when he proceeds: “It is pleasant to 
report that American motion pictures continue to 
be free of any but the highest possible entertain- 
ment purpose. The industry has resisted and must 
continue to resist the lure of propaganda in a sin- 
ister sense persistently urged upon it by extremist 
groups.” 

For we come now to a consideration of this in- 
vulnerability to attack on the part of the industry 
proper. Since the motion picture reaches an estima- 
ted eighty-eight million persons, it has long been a 
cherished objective of the self-appointed “defenders 
of democracy” to gain an influential and eventually 
controlling voice in the medium. When Walter 
Wanger released his pro-Loyalist Blockade last 
June, it was marked in some quarters as a trial 
balloon in the interests of future pictures with 
Leftist implications. The Spanish film was rather 
effectively exposed and fell with a resoundingly 
dull thud. What looks suspiciously like the second 
opening wedge has already made its appearance 
and it is no surprise to find Mr. Wanger’s name 
closely associated with it. A new producing unit 
has been formed with the imposing title, Films for 
Democracy, whose aim it is to produce and dis- 
tribute motion pictures designed “to safeguard and 
extend democracy in America.” 

Backed by the inevitable sponsoring list of ‘“edu- 
cators, artists, civic workers, playwrights and poli- 
ticians,” the group identifies itself clearly enough 
for the impartial reader by its list of approved film 
subjects, as outlined by one Bella Kashin in the 
New York Times, November 20. Material for these 


throbbing dramas of social consciousness will be 
drawn from “unemployment; the threat of fascism 
and racial intolerance; the cooperative; rich inter- 
play of foreign cultures combining to make up 
American life; an understanding of the sectional 
differences in our vast country—all serving to offer 
realistic comment on the problems of the man in 
the street.” From this welter of doubtful phrases, 
one stands out. The professional cant of “Liberals” 
in raising the bugaboo of Fascism while scrupulous- 
ly forebearing to stir the noisome odor of Com- 
munism has been pinned to the wall many times, 
but it apparently deceives a good part of the public 
still, judging from its honored place among radical 
stock responses. Note, also, that Fascism is given 
the lurid color of the current persecution by its 
proximity to the term “racial intolerance.” But, 
above all, note the word “racial”; possibly it has 
some significance apart from the fact that it enables 
the religious persecutions of the Marxists to go 
unscathed. 

It becomes a proper question to ask, whose con- 
cept of “democracy” is to be safeguarded and ex- 
tended? Is it to be the traditional democracy of 
our Constitution and the founding fathers, or the 
“Twentieth-Century Democracy” of Earl Browder 
and the confounding Communists? The judicious 
may draw their own conclusions from the Films 
for Democracy prospectus and list of well-wishers. 
In parentheses, it is a familiar dodge of the Popu- 
lar Front to pad its rosters with individuals who 
can be suspected of nothing more sinister than 
stupidity, but there are usually enough straws to 
indicate the direction of the wind. The new pro- 
ducing company lists Walter Wanger, Charles Po- 
letti, newly elected Lieutenant Governor of New 
York, Jerry O’Connell, the Quixote of Jersey City 
and happily ex-Congressman, Paul Kern, Alex 
Rose, former Ambassador William E. Dodd, Fred- 
ric March, Fritz Lang and Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
“Progressive-minded actors, writers and directors 
wishing to fulfil their social obligation to the cause 
of democracy” are also ready to assist the project. 
It is not difficult to guess the brand of “democracy” 
subscribed to by the “progressive-minded” individ- 
uals who rose to succor the Spanish Reds. They 
have confirmed the quip that “War hath no fury 
like a non-combatant.’”’ We shall study with interest 
the development and progress of this latest “cru- 
sade.” 

The matter resolves itself into the question of 
entertainment, which is the prime function of the 
motion picture, versus “education,” which inevi- 
tably means propaganda. Hollywood, which has 
done its share of boring, is in the throes of a new 
technique known as boring from within. There are 
those who consider they have a duty to lead the 
nation about by the nose, being the prophets of a 
New Order; there are also those who esteem Mickey 
Mouse more than Karl Marx and who would resent 
getting one when they had paid to see the other, 
and they number close to eighty-eight millions. 
May the day not come when the Legion of Decency 
will be forced to add a new classification to its list, 
called perhaps, Class Struggle. 
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DISUNION WITHIN UNIONS 


INJURES THE CAUSE OF LABOR 


High-class labor has little sympathy for the lower classes 


WILLIAM F. KUHN 











LABOR is labor’s worst enemy, has often been 
stated; but it has always been the “tycoon” who 
said it. The circumstances are somewhat different 
this time, though, and the saying has not the pre- 
cise connotation which in management’s tones 
would be conveyed. Not that labor asks for too 
much; not that labor is too violent; not that irre- 
sponsibility may be discovered in union activities; 
not that union labor is slowing production down; 
though these things may be true, they represent in 
great part merely phases of unionism’s growing 
pains and their effect upon managements. There is 
something still more fundamental that cuts the 
very heart out of well-meaning union officials, espe- 
cially the small ones, the very ones who can afford 
no such luxuries as growing pains because their 
scope is naturally limited. 

It is this reason for labor’s internal enmities 
which is the well-spring of the enduring conflict 
between the A. F. of L. and C.I.0.; and the A. F. of 
L. might just as well admit its faults. This national 
conflict, like all such widespread turmoils, picks up 
a plethora of local details and incidental grudges, 
rolling them all into one seething ferment of dis- 
satisfaction and unrest. The result has been an ef- 
fort to simplify so much as to lose sight of the 
original cause for the C.I.O.’s effort, which was and 
still remains the fact that skilled workers do not 
“give a rap” for the unskilled, and will not yield 
their gains or any proportion of them to obtain a 
fairer deal for the lower strata of labor. 

This seems to be an uncalled-for generalization, 
one that would cut the ground out from under the 
A. F. of L., were it true. Prescinding, however, 
from the fact that at present a vital struggle is in 
progress between C.I.O. and craft unionism, it was 
inevitable that the craft unions would become 
super-guilds, autonomous nationalities within a na- 
tion, with the attitude that non-members were out- 
landers, barbarians. That left these foreigners, or 
unskilled workers, with no hope or bright horizon; 
naturally they fell to the first energetic organizer. 
Trying to study this problem of labor’s hara-kiri on 
the national stage is much too wearying, for in win- 
nowing the wheat from the chaff, by the time we 
are ready to sort the grains, chaff is in our hair 
and eyes. 
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In the small-time union, however, the processes 
of self-strangulation are readily evident. In addition 
to the various personal jealousies that hamper offi- 
cials and their relations with one another, in addi- 
tion to the difficulties of overcoming the manage- 
ment, in addition to the fact that managements 
know and play very easily and well upon all the 
small-town rivalries and animosities within these 
independent unions, labor must also go to the aid 
of the employer by setting up its own little inter- 
necine class warfare. The engineers will not speak 
to the foremen, the foremen take no notice of the 
mechanics, the mechanics despise the sweepers, and 
the sweepers thumb their noses at the watchmen. 
To whom may the watchmen speak? 

Now it may be that this hierarchy of labor is in 
imitation of the “better” classes of society, the vice- 
presidents who speak only to presidents, and the 
presidents who speak only to directors, who in turn 
speak to no one. But it surely does not augur well 
of a national society which permits such false ideas 
to guide even the laborers in an unequal struggle 
for justice. The difficulty seems to be that they are 
not interested, these laborers, in justice, but in 
wealth. 

If this conclusion is true, then is labor dead to 
honor, to justice and to charity. Thereupon, also, 
our worried brains have the solution to the major 
problems in labor unionism, as represented in the 
struggle between industrial and craft unionism. 
There can be no doubt but that were honor, justice 
and charity uppermost in the minds of labor and its 
leaders, there would have been no such suicidal 
strife as has been waged for not only these last few 
years between C.I.O. and A. F. of L., but for many, 
many years back, when craft unionism was refus- 
ing at its very inception to have anything to do 
with the lower class of pick-and-shovel worker. 

It was only when certain types of fundamentally 
unskilled workers became necessary to bolster a 
union within an industry that the craft union fil- 
tered down into the ranks of hitherto less fortunate 
toilers. The move, however, was based primarily 
upon the need of the higher skilled labor group for 
greater strength to obtain more readily better 
wages and conditions, bettering only incidentally 
the lower class, too. Did these virtues of honor, jus- 




















tice and charity now become infused into the labor 
movement after the pristine envelopment of the 
less-fortunate? No, for these newcomers were out- 
numbered. Did these newly enrolled lower classes 
fight strongly for their even less fortunate breth- 
ren? Oh no, for they became “educated”! 

It would appear that the industrial unionism 
growing so sporadically today is the answer to the 
unskilled labor problem of insecurity and starvation 
wages. Unfortunately, its motivations are too simi- 
lar to those of its upper class brother, craft union- 
ism. Union leaders do not seem desirous of a more 
or less stable society, wherein wages and profit 
have reached a fair balance, and wherein a worker 
will not seek to gather unto himself all the worldly 
goods he can get, by hook or by crook. Like totali- 
tarians, these labor heads can survive only on con- 
tinued success and constant victory, gained by way 
of bluster, threat and conflict. Therefore, they at 
first deliberately confined themselves to a certain 
group of laborers, to the suffering and exclusion of 
the others, that their demands for higher and still 
higher wages did not overburden the resources of 
management. How true it is that now they are 
gathering these wandering ones into the fold! For 
whose benefit will this added strength be used? 
Why will it be employed? Will it be because it is 
honorable, just and charitable to obtain a living 
wage for all men, or because those on top wish even 
greater control and higher remuneration for even 
less work? 

There is nothing essentially wrong with desiring 
more leisure time and more wealth with which to 
enjoy it; but there is a limit, a comparative limit, 
beyond which if “high class” labor goes, it is ex- 
hibiting the self-same faults of greed, avarice, cruel- 
ty, overlordism, oppression and injustice toward 
labor which it charges to capital. Labor leaders go 
on orating as though this does not happen, but it 
does. 

A union owes to each individual member the 
same effort, the same energy, the same protection 
that it offers and exhibits to a higher paid member. 
Not only does it owe its equal protection, but be- 
cause of the lesser stature of the lower paid mem- 
ber, the union has a greater obligation to equalize 
the disparity between members than it has to raise 
one class of workers in salary to the exclusion or 
detriment of another, less able to afford loss. Of 
course, there naturally is some differentiation in 
salary rates because of skills, differences which will 
always exist; but for a union to devote its success- 
ful energies to the raising of pay and shortening of 
hours for those who are already better treated and 
better paid, forgetting others, or permitting those 
of less ability and fortune to hang on in false hope, 
is unjust, dishonorable and uncharitable. It is even 
worse, for it is traitorous. 

What possible chance have these unfortunates 
when the scales are weighted against them? When 
400 men can be outvoted in committee by less than 
250, due to an unjust system of representation, is 
there any reasonable expectation that the 400 will 
obtain justice, especially when they are the lowest 
paid? How can they even change the conditions 


under which their union is run, when the final word 
on all changes is ultimately had by the committee 
on which they stand in the minority? Unions are 
for men; or, are men for unions? 

Parliamentary procedure in unions is another 
means in clever hands of hammering down the least 
paid members until they have neither voice nor 
gesture in the deliberations on policy and demands. 
Even with leaders who know these conditions and 
are willing to fight against them, the “high class” 
laborer, afraid of having to lose a little because of 
the demands of the greater groups less fortunate 
than his, fights desperately and will not give up his 
position of unjust, unfair superiority. Division into 
two unions only plays into the hands of the man- 
agement, for two small unions die more rapidly in 
conflict with each other as well as with manage- 
ments, than just one small union, no matter how 
discordant its component parts, united in the face 
of a common enemy to work for the best interests 
of its members. 

The great betrayal of labor, then, is to be found 
in the better-paid worker’s insistence upon absolute 
control of unions. It is, of course, possible that a 
union in control of low-paid workers might run riot, 
but it is here that the call of labor finds its answer 
in the “career man,” the intelligent laborer by his 
own choice, who finds his happiness in the toil of 
his hands. These men do exist, but even they would 
be without genuine power, unless the average 
worker was educated in the values of human pro- 
duction as opposed to the glittering brittleness of 
mechanical production. Labor without honor, labor 
without justice, labor without charity, labor with 
just mechanistic productivity is not labor, but slav- 
ery; and worse still, it is a slavery that is self- 
imposed. 

To date, the worker has looked at human labor 
not as a career, but as a stepping stone to a life of 
storied luxury and ease. The America of the story- 
books never existed, except for those few men who 
fought a snarling, cruel fight without mercy, with- 
out honor, without justice. Must unionism follow 
the same path of degrading paganism, almost ani- 
malism? Must the doctrine of “dog eat dog’”’ be ap- 
plied to classes of workingmen within the same 
union? 

It would seem as though the world will have its 
worldly way with men. The continued bickering, 
hatreds, private feuds, jealousies and bitternesses 
are wrecking labor’s hopes for advancement. In an- 
cient days it was the “Boss” who trod the working 
man underfoot; today it is labor’s great middle and 
higher classes which are grinding out the grist 
which is bitter and poisonous. Labor does not need 
a crusade against capital; it needs a regeneration, 
a renaissance of honesty, justice and courageous 
charity; but as long as its goal is mere wealth, labor 
will drive its unionism to throttling the entire in- 
dustrial and commercial structure of the nation, 
until our dwindling economic robustness fails. Yet, 
if the welfare rather than the wealth of the worker 
becomes the object of mutual combination, the na- 
tion cannot but gain, and labor will naturally be- 
come content. 
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WAR AND LABOR 


MORE than once a French Premier has met threats 
of the General Confederation of Labor by a coun- 
ter-threat to take over the industries in which labor 
troubles exist. That power exists in France, and 
when used it puts an end not only to strikes, but to 
all effective opposition by the Confederation. The 
worker is treated not as a wage-earner, but as a 
citizen who has been put on the footing of a soldier. 
Instead of his former wage, he receives the pay of a 
soldier, and those who refuse to keep at their jobs 
can be summarily tried by a military court for 
insubordination. 

No such power exists in this country in time of 
peace. Even in time of war it has never been 
claimed by the Government, although during the 
World War some industries were mobilized for the 
Government’s purposes, but without reduction in 
wages, under threat that otherwise the Govern- 
ment would take possession. Unfortunately, not 
much attention is paid the Constitution in war time, 
and it is possible that then the Government might 
be able to force a law through Congress which 
would be a counterpart to the legislation under 
which the French Premier can act. 

In point of fact, legislation is pending which may 
reproduce the French law, even in time of peace. 
If the industrial mobilization plan of the War De- 
partment is approved by Congress, a beginning will 
be made by drafting for Government service all 
workers between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
one. This would mean a regimentation of labor not 
paralleled in this country even during the World 
War. The plea offered in support of this drastic 
legislation is that the Government must be pre- 
pared to go quickly on a war footing. 

No one seems to know, however, why we must 
prepare to place an army in the field, and fleets in 
the air and on the sea, overnight, or against whom. 
No one in authority has yet condescended to give 
us this information. It has become fairly obvious 
within the last few weeks, however, that intensive 
propaganda has been promoted to stir up hatred 
against one particular nation, with smaller reser- 
voirs of hatred tapped from time to time and used 
against another European nation. From these two 
countries our Ambassadors have been suddenly re- 
called, although one has been permitted to return 
to his post in Rome. Are we preparing to declare 
that a state of war exists between the United States 
and Germany, and also, perhaps, between this 
country and Italy? In that case it is proper to ask 
what cause we have for war against either coun- 
try, or what cause is likely to emerge. 

Explanations are due from the supporters of this 
program, for there is much to explain. If mobiliza- 
tion legislation is introduced with a foreign war as 
an objective, it should be defeated. Even if that ob- 
jective is disavowed, its regimentation of labor in 
time of peace is a sufficient reason for rejection. 
We have no cause for war against any country. 
Still less have we any reason to support any foreign 
country that now plans war. 
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EDITQ! 


GOOD NEIGHBORS? 


PEACE in Europe was always trembling like the 
symbolic dove because French and German terri- 
tory jammed up against a borderline, and because 
the French and Germans were ineradicably hostile 
one to the other. Hitler and Daladier, through their 
foreign ministries, have now decided to be good 
neighbors and have signed a documentary peace. A 
scrap of paper, we trust, will make forever useless 
the thousands of miles of fortifications that now 
bristle along the borderline. Tremendous arma- 
ments, built through colossal expense, may now be 
dismantled. We hope, yet wonder what next? 


ADVOCATING 


REGULARLY and with greater frequency in 
these times of conflict and confusion, events are 
happening that make Catholic blood boil with 
indignation. 

Spokesmen on the radio and on the lecture 
platform, preachers from the pulpit, writers in 
our leading Catholic periodicals express them- 
selves, and rightly, in a most judicial style, rea- 
sonably and not too violently, moderately and 
not fanatically, strongly, with no compromise. 
Being responsible proponents of the larger 
Catholic view, they cannot well let the fury that 
is within them burst forth in vehemence. 

The indignation seethes through the ranks 
of the more militant laity. Within the small 
confines of strictly Catholic groups, they rouse 
themselves into a feverish state of excitement 
and demand immediate and drastic action. But 
the question occurs: what do they do after they 
disperse from their inflammatory meetings? 
And again: when present in non-Catholic 
groups, is their vehemence equal even to the 
well-considered and judicial statements of the 
official or semi-official spokesmen? Through 
lack of sureness in their facts and interpreta- 
tion, or through lack of courage, or through 
fear of consequences, do they but mildly object, 
or else remain sullenly silent? 

In more peaceful times, Catholics were differ- 
entiated by the phrase that this one “worked at 
it” and that one “didn’t work at it,’”’ meaning, 
principally, attendance at Mass and reception of 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. 
But now the phrase must be accorded a more 
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GRIALS 


BAD NEIGHBORS? 


REFLECTING on the increasing number of public 
announcements about the new plans for our na- 
tional defense, about expenditures for military, 
naval and air preparedness, we naturally speculate 
about who the bad neighbor may be. President 
Roosevelt has spoken much about the good neigh- 
bor policy of his administration. Is there a nation 
so terribly bad that it will try to sink our ships, 
capture our cities, devastate our hills and valleys? 
Against what offensive nation must we prepare our 
most elaborate defense? None, we hope, and yet 
we wonder. 


SHTALK BY CATHOLICS 








inclusive meaning. It is not sufficient that a 
Catholic be a regular communicant and attend- 
ant at the Sunday Mass. Every Catholic man 
and woman, every Catholic student, down even 
to the little ones, must be an apostle and evan- 
gelist. For the times are those of conflict. 

There is need for talk, by all kinds of Cath- 
olics, on matters affecting Catholic interests. 
This talk should not be confined to Catholic 
hearers but should be directed at those not 
Catholic. It is better if this talk be not rabid, 
angry, or bitter. But it must be direct and ut- 
tered with sure conviction and maintained with 
persistence. Too often the Catholic in a aon- 
Catholic group is shy, not sure of himself, 
afraid to disturb non-Catholic sensibilities. He 
is fearful lest he be classified as a “rabid’’ Cath- 
olic. He need not be rabid, but he should be 
courageous. He need not be offensive, but he 
should be honest. 

Every communicant an apostle to his little 
world, would turn our fruitless talk about Cath- 
olic Action into Catholic Action talk. Our ob- 
jective must not be limited to defense and ob- 
jection. It must be a positive affirmation of 
Catholic doctrines and the Catholic system. It 
must be designed to bring more non-Catholics 
within the Church, or within the sphere of 
Catholic interpretation of current events. How 
many of our 21,451,460 Catholics in the United 
States are articulate? How many are militant? 
How many are compromisers? How many soft- 
pedalers? How many think as Catholics? How 
few talk Catholicism! 


THE CITIZEN’S RIGHTS 


IN our relations with our fellow-men, it is well to 
think more of our duties to them than of our rights 
over them. There is not much danger that we shall 
forget our rights, but failure in our duties to our 
neighbor makes up our ordinary list of sins. But in 
our relations with the Government, a different pol- 
icy is advisable, for here the Government is the 
usual offender. From the time that man began to 
organize governments, the tendency of officials has 
been to expand the powers granted, and to usurp 
powers that are forbidden. A people too dull to 
recognize this usurpation, or too spiritless to resent 
it, or too absorbed by their personal affairs even to 
care to oppose it, must expect to be ground down 
by dictators. 

The founders of this Republic knew well that 
human nature as it is found on these shores does 
not vary essentially from human nature as it was 
known when men first oared along the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean, or built the pyramids 
in Egypt, or strove to raise a tower that would 
pierce the skies that arched over ancient Babel. 
Some men find their lure in gold, others in power, 
and to these last the temptation to lord it over 
their fellows is irresistible. Clad in brief authority, 
they do not remain satisfied with their position. 
Under a thousand specious pretexts, they strive to 
enhance its power, but never, as they protest, for 
their own advantage. Their sole purpose is the wel- 
fare and the larger liberty of the people. 

No dictator ever climbed to his unhallowed place 
of power by representing to the people that his aim 
was to enslave them. His eternal cry is that in his 
hands alone lies the welfare of the people, that 
powers entrusted to him mean their freedom, po- 
litical and economic. Of mankind’s unhappy disposi- 
tion to be deceived by tyrants mad with lust for 
more and more power, modern Europe is convinc- 
ing evidence. 

The founders of the American Government 
strove to nullify this mania by a written Constitu- 
tion. They established a government of limited and 
enumerated powers, charged to exercise that meas- 
ure of authority only which had been entrusted to 
it. All other powers were reserved to the States, or 
to the people. As a further precaution, the govern- 
ment which they created was a government of 
checks and balances, with three departments, in- 
dependent in their allotted spheres, but designed to 
work in harmony for the general welfare. As a final 
protection for the citizen against the new govern- 
ment, and to make impossible, as they thought, 
usurpation of forbidden powers, they added to the 
Constitution a Bill of Rights, and in ten amend- 
ments formulated a code of prohibitions against the 
Federal Government. With that done, they felt that 
their work was completed. 

Completed it was, in the sense that they had 
done their work well. But no code of legislation, 
however wisely designed, is self-enforcing. By itself 
the Constitution is merely a numbér of articles pro- 
viding for a government of limited powers. By itself, 
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the Bill of Rights is nothing more than a protest 
against tyranny. Laws are enforced, and the limits 
upon the Government are respected, only so long as 
the people are alert. 

The three fundamental freedoms, specifically set 
forth in the Bill of Rights, freedom to worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience, freedom of 
speech and of the press, freedom to assemble peace- 
ably and to petition the Government for the redress 
of wrongs, are not rights immune from attack. 
They are not rights which have always and in good 
faith been respected by our public officials. Indeed, 
the personal liberty here guaranteed against the 
Federal Government has been frequently assaulted 
by the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government. The Constitution cannot protect us 
against future attacks unless the people, realizing 
that this document is a limitation upon the Govern- 
ment’s authority steadfastly insist that the Consti- 
tution be observed in its letter and in its spirit. 

Hitherto, whenever the liberty of the citizen has 
been attacked by either local or Federal action, the 
Supreme Court has vindicated it. But the Court, 
too, is a creation of the Constitution, and stands or 
falis by it. As our fathers realized, eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. If the people fail to resent 
continued intrusion upon their rights by the Gov- 
ernment, the Constitution cannot save them, for 
usurpation will undermine and at last destroy the 
Constitution. Where the people are not jealous of 
their rights, constitutional government cannot en- 
dure. 


UNREGISTERED AGENTS 


FOR the first time Chairman Dies appears to have 
secured some measure of cooperation from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. On November 
29, a request made by the Chairman was acknowl- 
edged by assistant Secretary of State Welles. Mr. 
Welles assured Mr. Dies that his letter would be 
transmitted to the Department of Justice. What 
action that Department will take, only an unusually 
well-informed prophet could disclose. 

Under Federal law persons or organizations act- 
ing as agents of a foreign principal are obliged to 
register their names with the State Department, 
and to submit a detailed account of their commis- 
sion. Mr. Dies claims that numerous agents who 
appear to take their directions from Moscow or 
Berlin have failed to comply with this law, and 
have thus made themselves amenable to punish- 
ment. 

Of course, what Mr. Dies really wants is not pun- 
ishment, but exposure for these foreign agents, and 
the immediate termination of their subversive ac- 
tivities. We do not know what the chief interest of 
the Department of Justice may be since its head 
resigned, but it seems to us that Mr. Dies has laid 
before it a task that needs doing. The country is 
entitled to know from official sources what truth 
there is in the charge that Nazis and Communists 
are enjoying a hospitality in this country to which 
they are not entitled. 
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REPENTANCE 


THERE are many people in these days, as there 
were in the days of John the Baptist, who never 
ask God to forgive them their sins. There is no God, 
they say, and there is no sin. But others who will 
admit the existence of God as a sort of impersonal 
First Cause, assert that our actions neither please 
God nor displease Him. What religious people call 
“sin,” may be, they concede, a maladjustment 
brought about by causes over which we have no 
control. To ask pardon of one of our fellows whom 
this maladjustment may have injured or offended, 
is proper, and may be demanded by common po- 
liteness, but there is no reason to assume that 
the maladjustment has offended God, they assert, 
or that He wishes us to ask His forgiveness. 

That class of people is made up of atheists and 
deists, practical or theoretical, crude or refined. It 
is unhappily large, but perhaps an even larger class 
is composed of Christians. By yielding to their 
passions and ill-regulated affections, they have 
made themselves so familiar with ‘sin that it no 
longer frightens them. Sin has become, in fact, part 
of their ordinary routine. Without it, they would 
have no way of making a living. Without it life 
would be dull and dark, for sin enters into, or 
actually forms, their customary amusement and 
relaxation. 

Christians who are neither very virtuous nor 
very sinful fill a third class. Like the Pharisee, 
they are not thieves or adulterers, but also like 
the Pharisee, they have no consciousness of the 
fact that they are sinners who need repentance. 
Their attitude towards Almighty God, when they 
chance to think of Him, is condescending. They 
think He should be satisfied with the little good 
they do, and grateful enough to turn His eyes away 
from the little evil, or what they deem little. Of 
the awful reality of sin, and of the repentance 
which sin demands, they have only a faint concept. 

The lesson of the Gospels which the Church reads 
to us on the three Sundays before Christmas is the 
repentance for sin which John preached in the 
desert. In tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Luke, iii, 1-6) 
we are asked to listen to the Baptist “preaching the 
baptism of penance for the remission of sin.” These 
words are addressed to every child of Adam, but 
many have neglected and will continue to neglect 
them. Only by some unusual miracle of God’s grace 
can our first class be converted, and those in the 
second are in a state almost equally deplorable, 
since they have become hardened in sin. The peril 
to members of the third class is that they may be- 
come members of the second. 

Under what rating do we qualify? The baptism 
of John did not remove sin, but only prepared the 
recipient for its remission. To us Almighty God 
offers remission of all our sins as often as we re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Penance with sorrow and 
a purpose of amendment. God’s grace is knocking 
at the door of our hearts in these solemn days. Let 
us open to Him, and make this Advent a prepara- 
tion for the birth of Christ in our hearts on Christ- 
mas Day. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. In an address at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, President Roosevelt min- 
imized the reverses suffered by the New Deal in 
the last election. . . . James Roosevelt, eldest son of 
the President, became vice-president of Samuel 
Goldwyn, Inc., Hollywood moving picture produc- 
ing company. . . . Softening his recent threat to 
Georgia, the President intimated the State would 
not be cut off from further public-works allotments. 
.. . Acting Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, re- 
vealed the American Embassy in Berlin had for- 
warded a note to the Reich Government reminding 
Germany that the rights of American citizens in 
the Reich must not be invaded by the recent anti- 
Jewish decrees. . . . Garner-for-President clubs 
were formed in the Southwest. 


DIES COMMITTEE. Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, assist- 
ant administrator of the WPA, denied that the 
WPA theatre and writing projects were influenced 
by Communists. She was certain there were no 
Communist activities in the projects under her 
supervision, she declared. She assailed the proce- 
dure of the Committee as violating the “American 
tradition of fair play and unbiased investigation.” 
... Henry G. Alsberg, WPA Writers Project direc- 
tor, told the Committee it took two years to “clean 
up the mess” caused by difficulties with Communists 
in the New York section of the Writers Project... . 
Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, director of the Federal The- 
atre Project, testified that some propagandistic 
plays had been produced by the Project, denied 
production of Communistic drama. . . . Homer 
Martin, president of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, C.I.O. affiliate, admitted the cor- 
rectness of previous remarks he had made to the 
effect that there was a movement by certain ele- 
ments within the C.I1.O. to turn it over to the Com- 
munist party, that C.I.O. organizers were appointed 
because they were Communists, that Harry Bridges 
was not to be credited when he denied being a 
Communist, that there had been a deal between 
vice-president Richard T. Frankensteen of the auto 
union and W. K. Gebert, Communist party leader, 
and Clarence Hathaway, editor of the Daily 
Worker, whereby command of a local union was 
turned over to the Communist party. Mr. Martin 
charged that a former Italian vice-consul in Detroit 
had tried to compel the local Italian community 
into backing the Italian Government. Tactics of 
Nazis, Fascists and Communists in the Michigan 
area were assailed by Martin. The witness was 
quoted as remarking: “It is not an accident that 
John Brophy (C.I.O. director), went to the West 
Coast and appointed Harry Bridges.” . . . Two wit- 
nesses from Portland, Ore., testified that Harry 
Bridges was a leading member of the Communist 





party. . . . Stephen F. Chadwick, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, maintained there 
is “no excuse” for further procrastination in the 
deportation of Bridges. . . . Representative Thomas, 
of New Jersey, member of the Committee, de- 
clared: “For some unknown reason, Harry Bridges 
is the blond-haired boy of the Labor Department 
and I’m sick of it.’”’ He intimated he would endeavor 
to have Secretary Perkins impeached if she did not 
take action on Bridges. 


AT Home. Senator Guffey, of Pennsylvania, 
pledged Pennsylvania’s seventy-two votes for the 
renomination of President Roosevelt. . . . The Su- 
preme Court voided a National Labor Relations 
Board order which had directed the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York to abrogate con- 
tracts with an A. F. of L. union. It was the first 
reversal sustained by the Board at the hands of the 
high court. Other parts of the NLRB order were 
not voided. The Court approved the Board’s ruling 
that although the Edison company is intra-state in 
character, it falls under Federal jurisdiction be- 
cause its power is furnished to interstate activities. 
. . . Senator James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
stated if Federal relief aid is to be a permanent 
thing, he wants “a change in the system of distri- 
bution, and I want the Congress to provide the 
formula to govern the distribution. . . . I do not 
want the Government, as a permanent policy, to 
collect annually from the people two billion, or one 
billion dollars, and give that immense sum to the 
head of any department to spend as he pleases.”’. . . 
The inventor of smokeless powder, Dr. Charles 
Edward Munroe, died at the age of eighty-nine in 
Maryland. ... The TVA rejected the offer of Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, president of the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation. Willkie had proposed that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission arbitrate 
the price to be paid by the Government for the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company. 


MONOPOLY COMMITTEE. The Temporary National 
Economic Committee, composed of six members of 
Congress and six officials of the executive depart- 
ments, headed by Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyom- 
ing, opened its hearings. Dr. Isador Lubin, Federal 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, told the Com- 
mittee that because American population growth is 
sharply declining and will cease altogether in 1960, 
only a constantly increasing consumption on the 
part of each family can effect the necessary in- 
crease in industrial production. Income per family 
must therefore be augmented, he maintained. The 
fact that production could increase at the same 
time employment decreased was another factor in 
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the unemployment problem, he declared. . . . Dr. 
Willard L. Thorp, Government economist, inti- 
mated that monopoly of a business by one huge 
organization is rare, that the more general monop- 
olistic practice lies in the control of an industry by 
smaller, unconnected firms. The Aluminum Corpo- 
ration of America presents a rather exceptional 
example of a single corporation dominating a field, 
he showed. On the other hand, the four largest 
firms in the woman’s clothing business control only 
two per cent of the business. Dr. Thorp suggested 
that “the Sherman Act, or Anti-Trust Law, is in 
considerable part responsible for the development 
of these large enterprises.” If five different firms 
enter into an agreement on prices, markets, they 
run “afoul of the anti-trust laws.” If they merge 
into one corporation, they avoid this problem. 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold, in 
charge of Anti-Trust Law enforcement, challenged 
Dr. Thorp’s viewpoint. . . . Leon Henderson de- 
clared the decrease in competition a chief cause of 
the business slow-down. . . . Since the year 1836, 
2,140,000 patents have been issued by the Patent 
Office. The Monopoly Committee focused its atten- 
tion on the patent situation to ascertain if it had 
hindered the growth of industry. Edsel Ford, presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Company, Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Packard Motor Car Company, and 
Albert Reeves, of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, disclosed the principal ways in which 
the automobile industry employs the patent system. 
Said Senator O’Mahoney of the testimony: “. . . ap- 
parently none of these systems has restrained the 
growth of industry and the arts, and all have proved 
a beneficial thing.”. . . Charles F. Kettering, vice- 
president of the General Motors Corporation, de- 
clared the creation of new industries was essential 
to the solution of unemployment. 


IraLy. André Francois-Poncet, French Ambassa- 
dor to Rome, protested to Foreign Minister Ciano 
against the anti-French uproar in the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The Italian Government disclaimed 
responsibility for the actions of individual deputies. 
. .. The Giornale d’Italia, authoritative paper, de- 
clared Italy “is ready if necessary to march even 
against France.”. . . Crowds, composed mostly of 
youngsters, gathered in some Italian cities, cried: 
“Down with France! We want Tunisia, Corsica!” 
In Rome police kept the shouters away from the 
French Embassy... . The day after these manifes- 
tations, Fascisti paraded in Naples, Florence, Peru- 
gia, crying: “Long live Italian Tunisia!” 1,000 visit- 
' ing Germans marched with the Italian demonstra- 
tors in Naples. In Rome young Fascisti again 
sought to approach the French Embassy, were pre- 
vented by Italian troops. 


FRANCE. Following the unsuccessful general strike 
which he directed, Leon Jouhaux, secretary of the 
General Confederation of Labor, was removed from 
his various Government positions. In protest against 
dismissals for the one-day walkout, new strikes 
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broke out, but they were not large or formidable. 
Sixty members of the liner Normandie’s crew were 
discharged for joining the thwarted general strike. 
In reply, several thousand maritime workers staged 
a sympathy strike. The French Government requi- 
sitioned the liner, discharged about 1,300 seamen. 
The Normandie was laid up. The liner Paris left 
Havre manned by a crew made up of men from the 
French Navy. .. . In general, a rapid return to 
normal labor conditions was reported throughout 
France. . . . Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet re- 
quested an explanation from the Italian Ambassa- 
dor to France for the anti-French manifestation in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies. Premier Daladier 
voiced the resolve of France to maintain the ‘“‘abso- 
lute integrity” of all French territory. Anti-Italian 
outbreaks occurred in Tunisia, Corsica. In Tunis, 
capital of Tunisia, there are 49,878 Italians, 42,678 
French. France acquired Tunisia in 1881. . . . In the 
streets of Toulouse, France, students and laughing 
citizens marched with placards reading: “We Want 
Sardinia, Sicily and Tripoli.”. . . In the Quai d’Or- 
say, Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop of Germany 
and M. Bonnet of France, signed the new no-war 
pact between their two countries. The two govern- 
ments pledged themselves to promote peaceful and 
harmonious Franco-German relations. They af- 
firmed that no territorial question remains to dis- 
turb their relationship, recognized the established 
Franco-German frontiers as immutable. 


FOOTNOTES. Berlin’s police head issued a decree 
barring Jews from specified streets and public 
places. Financial restrictions were increased. “The 
new generation is growing up and we are educating 
it,” Chancelor Hitler told Sudetans. Referring to 
young Germans, he said: “They never will be free 
in their entire lives, and they are happy about it.” 
The Nazi press charged that the Rumanian Iron 
Guard leader and his colleagues were shot in their 
cells. . . . On his forty-sixth birthday, General 
Franco declared the Loyalist’s continued resistance 
“can only be explained by a total absence of pa- 
triotism and the criminal spirit of the Red leaders.” 
He said these leaders “had assassinated a half- 
million innocent beings.” He pledged forgiveness 
for “those who have been mistaken.’’. . . The Mexi- 
can Government arranged to purchase about $2,- 
500,000 worth of oil refinery apparatus in Ger- 
many. ... The Yangtze River, closed by Japan to 
foreign shipping for many months, was again 
thrown open. . . . Dr. Aurelio Mosquera Narvaez 
was elected President of Ecuador. . . . A national 
registration law was planned by Britain. Under the 
law, citizens would intimate what service they 
would prefer in the event of war. The law would not 
be compulsory. .. . In charge of the Bolshevik po- 
litical police for the last two years has been Nikolai 
I. Yezhov. He has staged the numerous Stalin 
purges during that period. A brief statement in 
the Russian papers announced that, because of sick- 
ness, Yezhov will retire as head of the Internal Af- 
fairs Commissariat. Lorenti Beria has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 
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FOR CHRIST’S POOR 


READERS: Many months have passed since the 
America Spanish Relief Fund has reminded the 
readers of AMERICA that there is a real and urgent 
need for helping the victims of the Spanish Civil 
War. But the season of Christmas, when the desire 
to give is upon all Christians, impels us to ask for 
a tiny remembrance for the Spanish orphans of the 
war, for the widows and the aged, for the poor 
nuns, for the priest deprived of any support, for the 
refugees who are destitute. 

During the past year and one-half, the America 
Spanish Relief fund was enabled to send contribu- 
tions amounting to nearly $60,000 to Cardinal 
Goma, Archbishop of Toledo. He has distributed all 
of this sum, and has sent regular reports as to those 
whom he was enabled to help. Grateful as is His 
Eminence, he states that this sum, large as it may 
appear, was not nearly sufficient to cover even the 
most extreme necessities. 

Nationalist Spain is proudly seeking to care well 
for its people. But the ravage of war leaves count- 
less victims in its wake. These are the ones that the 
Catholics of America can care for. 

New York, N. Y. FRANCIS TALBOT, S.J. 

Chairman, America Spanish Relief Fund 


EDITOR: Once more the Marquette League for 
Catholic Indian Missions with offices at 105 East 
22 Street, New York City, makes its annual Christ- 
mas appeal for one of its needy missioners. This 
year it has chosen a zealous priest, the Rev. 
Abel Caillouet, who is laboring for Christ against 
great odds among the Terrebonne Indian children 
in the bayou country of Louisiana. As the faithful 
shepherd of a devoted flock, Father Caillouet finds 
himself without means to provide his lambs with 
the necessary Catholic education. 

It is needless for me to tell you of the importance 
of a Catholic education for our children. During 
these troublesome times, when the world around us 
is using every possible means to draw our young- 
sters further away from the Sacred Heart, it is our 
duty to safeguard the young from such influences. 
It is our desire to nourish the minds and hearts of 
our Indian children with the Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, thus strengthening them in their future 
combats with the enemies of their Holy Religion! 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, in 
whose Archdiocese the Terrebonne Indians are lo- 
cated, writes: “I heartily endorse the petition of 
the Rev. Abel Caillouet and recommend his appeal 
most cordially to the friends of the Marquette 
League.” 

In honor of the poverty which welcomed the 
Christ Child on the first Christmas morning, won’t 
you kindly give what you can in response to the 








appeal of this zealous missionary? Surely, God will 
bless any sacrifice that you make for the sake of 
our little Indian children. 
New York, N. Y. REv. BERNARD A. CULLEN 
Director General, Marquette League 


EDITOR: Once again during this blessed Christ- 
mas season the missionaries who have dedicated 
their lives to the loving care of those outcasts of 
humanity, the lepers, extend suppliant hands to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, beg- 
ging aid for their unfortunate charges. They realize 
that for the lepers, unwanted by their own brethren, 
harassed by pain and filled with loathing for their 
miserable state, the Catholic Mission Leper Asylum 
represents the only real home they will ever know. 
However, these asylums, so frequently termed 
“gateways to Heaven,” cannot be maintained with- 
out the charitable cooperation of the faithful. 

May we ask, therefore, a mite from the readers 
of AMERICA as a contribution to the Lepers’ Christ- 
mas Fund? Devoted priests, Brothers and Sisters, 
who have left home and dear ones to follow in the 
footsteps of the Master, are willing to give of their 
all to care for these remnants of humanity. How- 
ever, even their most zealous efforts cannot suc- 
ceed without the financial assistance of the laity. 
Be assured that both missionaries and lepers will 
remember such charity in their prayers to the In- 
fant Saviour on Christmas. 

Donations to this fund may be sent to the Dio- 
cesan Director of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith (in every diocese) or to the under- 
signed at 109 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
City. 

New York, N. Y. 

RT. Rev. MseGr. T. J. MCDONNELL 
National Director, 8. P. F. 


JEWS AND COMMUNISM 


EDITOR: I would like to answer in brief some of 
the correspondents aroused by my letter in AMER- 
IcA (October 29). 

As to the predominance of Jews in Bolshevism, I 
refer my critics to the work of Dr. Hugo Valentin, 
Anti-Semitism, reviewed by me in AMERICA (Octo- 
ber 10, 1936). Dr. Valentin (a Swede, not a Jew) 
proves that the influence of Jews in Bolshevism, 
while strong, has been exaggerated. I stand by my 
statement that “the leading men in Soviet Russia 
today are not predominantly Jewish.” As a matter 
of fact, Stalin seems to have largely liquidated 
Jews in the high command. A deal between Nazism 
and Communism is far from impossible, as events 
are developing. 

In reply to Arbogastus: The Sacred Congrega- 
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tion of the Inquisition, when condemning for good 
reasons Catholic participation in the society known 
as Amici Israel, also repudiated anti-Semitism in 
strong terms. I cite the words of Archbishop Wartz 
of Salzburg: “To hate and persecute the Jewish 
race is inhuman and un-Christian.” 

Recent events in Germany surely seem to con- 
firm my view. I quote from my review of Volentin’s 
book: “To hate the Jew, to make the Jewish race 
the scapegoat for the evils in our economic system, 
is to sin against reason and justice.” To depict Dis- 
raeli and Marx, Trotsky and Baruch, Litvinov and 
the late, revered Cardozo as plotting against Chris- 
tian civilization is an absurdity. 

We Catholics are a minority. Let us stand by the 
Gospels, the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. I hope the recent eloquent protests 
against anti-Jewish atrocities by the Nazis will 
muffle the anti-Semitism which has appeared in a 
certain section of our Catholic press. 

Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON,S.J. 


EDITOR: I am not really interested in whether 
Litvinov’s name is Finkelstein or Mike Quill. What 
I want you to do is to take the good Father, 
Laurence Kent Patterson, S.J., by the hand and 
give him a walk about our city of New York. 

See if the good Father can detect the Semitic 
appearance of the people taking up collections for 
Loyalist Spain. See if he can find many Christians 
at rallies in Madison Square Garden under Com- 
munist auspices. Maybe Father Patterson could 
visit us next May Day and see the parade. 

Better still, maybe he could come over here to 
Long Island and I will take him to see General 
Franco burned in effigy on the campus of Brook- 
lyn College by students who, I am sure, are not 
descendants of the Mohawks. 

New York, N. Y. T. J. 0. 
EDITOR: In your issue of November 12 you pub- 
lish a letter from Arbogastus. May I, as a Jew, who 
is a lover of all that is noble and consecrated in 
the real essence of religion, make answer thereto? 

It is stated that “anti-Semitism represents op- 
position to the Jewish efforts to permeate the 
world with materialism and to pervert our Chris- 
tian Faith.” The Jewish race represented by the 
overwhelming majority of Jews repudiates efforts 
to permeate the world with materialism, and in 
every battle front where the war against materi- 
alsm is fought there will be found Jewish soldiers. 
Certainly, their ratio will be as high as that of other 
creeds. 

The fight of these Jews for doctrines of toler- 
ance and for the preservation of the great body of 
ethics is directed against all subversive influences. 
The anti-materialist among the Jews has fought, 
and will always fight, for these principles, even if 
he has to fight Jews on the other side. It is down- 
right silly to deny this. 

Some Jews are Communists, some Jews are 
Tories. There is no more identity in political or 
ethical ideology among Jews than among any other 
groups of peoples. To speak of Jewish propaganda 
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is to play into the hands of all such as seek to en- 
slave humanity everywhere, as Hitler is doing in 
Germany. 

The Jew has no wish to pervert anyone’s Chris- 
tian Faith. On the contrary, he is all too happy, 
in a world of turbulence and oppression, to see some 
anchorages of the human sou! left. The Jew has 
always sought to obtain a chance to live for him- 
self, not at the expense of others, but in full and 
loyal cooperation with the great majority. The 
world over, the Jew is outnumbered. Here in Ameri- 
ca he comprises about three per cent of the popu- 
lation. How could any three per cent be so stupid 
as to believe that it could through any means, par- 
ticularly through such overrated a machine as 
propaganda, accomplish any of these fantastic 
ends? 

Can the great Catholic Church, tenfold as nu- 
merous, overcome world materialism? Has it? Has 
it succeeded entirely in keeping its beautiful Chris- 
tian Faith: unsullied and unperverted? Has it suc- 
ceeded in banning wars, intolerance and oppression 
in the world or even in countries where its numeri- 
cal superiority was overwhelming? The glorious 
history of the Universal Church cannot be con- 
demned because people have failed to live up to 
its humane and spiritual doctrine. 

Certainly, in its long warfare for righteousness 
its enemies were not the pitiful and insignificant 
Jews. Wherever anti-Semitism in its two-thousand- 
year-old ugly history has reared its Cyclopean head, 
there, also, appeared the enslavement of the human 
race and the trampling underfoot of all doctrines 
of humanity and of Christian decency that are the 
common heritage alike, of the Catholic and the 
Jew. 

New York, N. Y. 


MORE GRESSET 


EDITOR: I congratulate J. J. Daly, S.J., on his 
masterly rendering of Gresset (AMERICA, Novem- 
ber 11). May I suggest the following addition. 
Forty-nine years ago my professor of rhetoric told 
his pupils that Vert-Vert had been read by Gresset 
to his class who enjoyed it. The manuscript flew 
out of the window, was picked up and published. 
The occasion of the poem had been that the author 
used to serve the chaplain’s Mass at the Visitation 
Convent. At breakfast the Sister used to lavish at- 
tentions on the priest, but seemed to ignore the 
scholastic whose resentment was voiced later in 
part of the following couplet which has stuck to 
my memory after many years: 


Les attentions fines 
Et les petits soins des Visitandines. 


The delicate attentions 
And the minute cares of the Visitation nuns. 

I know not whether the above information was 
ever published or if my teacher, a Southerner who 
made his classic studies in France, obtained these 
accounts from Jesuit traditions in France. 

I suggest that Father Daly publish another ar- 
ticle on Gresset with translations. 

Key West, Fla. A. LOCKE MAuREAU, S.J. 


NATHAN E. HANDLER 
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ERUDITION IN MOTLEY: 
FRANCIS SYLVESTER MAHONY 


JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 








IN his career and in the playful turn of his genius, 
Francis Sylvester Mahony, better known as “Father 
Prout,” reminds one of Gresset, of whose Vert-Vert 
he has given us a lively metrical translation. Little 
more of Mahony is remembered today than that he 
is the author of that amusing jingle, The Bells of 
Shandon. Yet he was a distinguished figure in the 
literary London of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and his Reliques of Father Prout is a 
minor classic that assures him of at least a paler 
sort of immortality. It is a veritable curiosity shop 
of wit, humor, metrical surprises, satire, keen ob- 
servation and gleanings of vast literary erudition 
of a cosmopolitan kind. In a low state of classical 
culture its jovial freedom with the authors of an- 
tiquity would, it is to be feared, create more be- 
wilderment than entertainment. Charles Lamb, I 
think, would have reveled in its pages; but Charles 
died the very year the Reliques began to appear in 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

For detailed information about Mahony the 
reader is referred to the fairly extensive sketch by 
Sir Sidney Lee in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy. Lee is somewhat vague, and almost cer- 
tainly inaccurate, in his account of Mahony’s early 
life; once he has got Mahony to London, he is prob- 
ably more trustworthy. 

Francis Sylvester Mahony was born in Cork in 
1804. His father was a prosperous manufacturer 
and sent the boy to be educated by the Jesuits, first 
in Clongowes Wood, and later in their College of 
St. Acheul at Amiens. There Francis decided to 
become a Jesuit and he entered the Paris novitiate 
and afterwards went for his studies to Rome. He 
became noted for his ease and mastery in writing 
Latin verse and prose and in speaking Latin. He 
must have attracted some attention outside the 
Order by his brilliant attainments. Lee quotes from 
a book, Les Jésuites Modernes, published in Paris, 
1826, and written by Abbé Martial Marcet de la 
Roché-Arnaud, an enemy of the Jesuits, in which 
the author tells of having met the young Jesuit in 
Rome and goes on to say that “he had all the fa- 
naticism, the dissimulation, the intrigue, and the 
chicanery” usually met with in Jesuits. 


In 1830, Mahony was appointed Prefect and Mas- 
ter of Rhetoric in Clongowes Wood; but a cross- 
country excursion with some of his pupils to May- 
nooth, from which they returned at midnight in 
convivial spirits, terminated his brief period of 
teaching. Hic went first to the Jesuit house at Frei- 
burg and then to Florence where he received his 
formal dismissal from the Society. It was a disgrace 
keenly felt. That he never after harbored resent- 
ment against the Order, and seized opportunities, 
as in his essay on Literature and the Jesuits, to 
praise it, speaks equally well for him and the Jes- 
uits. It is highly probable that it was more than the 
indiscretion of a single misadventure which brought 
about his expulsion. His temper and disposition did 
not fit easily into the pattern of the religious life. 
He was singularly independent in his views and at 
the same time reckless of when and how he ex- 
pressed them. Thus, while in Ireland, he gloried in 
shocking the popular idolatry of Daniel O’Connell, 
whom he loathed—probably, for purely literary 
reasons. 

Against the advice of his friends, he went to 
Rome to study for the secular clergy and was or- 
dained in 1832. It was a mistake which he lived to 
regret. He returned as a priest to his native town 
and did heroic service as chaplain of a hospital dur- 
ing a severe and prolonged plague of cholera. 
Owing to a quarrel with his bishop over the con- 
struction of a church, he left Cork and went to 
London where he shortly afterwards gave up the 
exercise of his priesthood and merged himself in 
the bohemian life of literary circles. 

In April, 1834, he began his connection with 
Fraser’s Magazine, which was beginning to win its 
position as the foremost English monthly of the 
day; Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus had just appeared 
in preceding numbers. Sir Sidney Lee says of Ma- 
hony’s contributions: “The brilliance of the papers 
helped to establish Fraser’s Magazine on a firm 
basis, and secured for the author a wide reputa- 
tion.’”” Mahony’s problem at the start of his career 
was one of tact. He was writing for the British 
public of the thirties, a public still steeped in the 
Protestant tradition, disdainfully hostile even in its 
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upper strata to the stream of Catholic culture 
which had civilized Europe. From that stream Ma- 
hony had drawn most of his literary resources. 
How could he employ them before a public suspi- 
cious and jealously on its guard against whatever 
might conceivably be regarded as papistical propa- 
ganda? 

His solution of the problem was as ingenious as 
it was happy, one that gave play to the attainments 
of the priest without betraying him. He created the 
character of Father Prout, an old Irish parish 
priest of Watergrasshill, County Cork, a Catholic 
counterpart of the Vicar of Wakefield. A genial 
recluse abounding in the most varied learning, a 
kindly mixture of simplicity and shrewdness, who 
watched the world from afar with a sharp critical 
eye and wrote his impressions edged with satire, 
with just a touch of the garrulous pedantry to be 
expected in the circumstances, and a facile versifier 
in half 2 dozen languages, he was interesting in 
himself and in the reminiscences of interesting per- 
sons whom he had met abroad before his retire- 
ment to an obscure parish. 

But, mixed with the irresponsible nonsense, of a 
kind only a cultivated mind could perpetrate, there 
was much wise reflection, penetrating criticism, 
literary and religious information, in these papers. 
One of Mahony’s pet aversions was Tom Moore 
whose candied style he never tired of ridiculing. In 
his paper on The Rogueries of Tom Moore, he im- 
pudently accuses Moore of the grossest plagiarisms 
from Greek, Latin and French poets, giving the 
poems in the original tongues and printing them 
with Moore’s in deadly parallels. He charges Moore 
with even having stolen from Father Prout himself. 
Father Prout is made to say how he once showed 
a juvenile performance to Tom, beginning 

Lesbia semper hinc et inde 
Oculorum tela movit; 
Captat omnes, sed deinde 
Quis ametur nemo novit. 
What was his astonishment to find Tom writing: 
Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth; 
Right and left the arrows fly, 
But what they aim at, no one dreameth. 
The hoax was not altogether ineffective, and it is 
said that Moore was seriously annoyed, a result 
that would not disturb Mahony. 

In his paper on Literature and the Jesuits, he 
manages to put in a good word for his former asso- 
ciates, reminding his public that it is a foolish thing 
to speak about people and things about which they 
know little or nothing. The first sentence of this 
paper is interesting in view of recent happenings: 
“The massacre this month by a brutal populace in 
Madrid of fourteen Jesuits, in the hall of their col- 
lege of St. Isidoro, has drawn somewhat of notice, 
if not of sympathy, to this singular order of liter- 
ati.” The Reliques came to an end in Fraser’s dur- 
ing 1836, and were published in two volumes, with 
many illustrations by the famous Maclise, a fellow 
townsman of Mahony. The frontispiece, regularly 
appearing in subsequent single-volume editions, is 
the well-known cartoon of Maclise, picturing a din- 
ner-table surrounded by the Fraserians at one of 
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their periodical festivities. Here we have remark- 
able likenesses of Thackeray, Southey, S. T. Cole- 
ridge, Lockhart, Carlyle, and lesser lights of the 
day. Mahony, wearing spectacles, looks kindly and 
benignant, although Sir Sidney Lee declares that 
he had personally “less amiability than is proverbial 
with Irish humorists.” 

It is to be feared that Mahony was never to be 
very happy in spite of his assured position among 
London men of letters. He became a friend and 
associate of Dickens, and was welcome at Lady 
Blessington’s and the literary clubs, but it is re- 
corded that he was not happy. He was at different 
times Roman correspondent for Dickens’s Daily 
News; Paris correspondent to the Globe for many 
years up to his death; a prominent contributor to 
the Cornhill Magazine and the Athenaeum, and the 
author of another book. He had toured eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor for three years in the late 
thirties; and, after changing his domicile often, 
finally settled down in Paris in 1848, where he 
lived alone without a servant in obscure lodgings 
till his death, May 18, 1866. His sister, Mrs. Wood- 
lock—two of her grandsons are Jesuits—attended 
him in his last illness, and he was buried in the 
vaults of Shandon church in Cork. Three years be- 
fore, he had petitioned Rome for laicization; his 
petition was granted, and, because of failing eye- 
sight and advancing age, he was dispensed from 
daily office in the breviary, to say the rosary and 
penitential psalms instead. 

In Literature and the Jesuits he reprehends the 
historian Robertson for saying that Saint Ignatius 
was a mere fanatic who had no idea he was found- 
ing a great Order. 

Never did the historian adopt a more egregious 
blunder. Had he had the leisure or patience to con 
over the original code, called Institutum Soc. Jesu, 
he would have found in every paragraph of that 
profound and crafty [a Fraser interpolation? the 
word does not match this cloth] volume the germs 
of wondrous future development... . Yes, the mind 
of Loyola lies embalmed in the leaves of that mystic 
tome; and the ark of cedar-wood, borne by the chil- 
dren of Israel along the sands of the desert, was not 
more essential to their happy progress unto the land 
of promise than that grand depository of the foun- 
der’s wisdom was to the march of intellect among 
the Jesuits. 

In the same paper he gives us some Latin alcaics 
in praise of Saint Ignatius, with a spirited English 
metrical version, the last stanza of which, describ- 
ing the result of Loyola’s vigil at Montserrat, runs 
as follows: 
India repaired half Europe’s loss; 
O’er a new hemisphere the Cross 
Shone in the azure sky; 
And, from the isles of far Japan 
To the broad Andes, won over man 
A bloodless victory. 
It would seem that Mahony never could forget 
his old associations nor reconcile himself wholly to 
their loss. We can indulge the hope that Saint Ig- 
natius met him at the last with a touch of paternal 
recognition. Saint Ignatius had a genius for under- 
standing difficult personalities. He could have la- 
bored to bring “Fr. Prout” into line, but never could 
have destroyed him. 





















BOOKS 


THE BURNING QUESTION 
OF A ZIONIST HOMELAND 


THE Rape or PALESTINE. By William B. Ziff. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $3.50 
PALESTINE, as we all know, has become a storm center 
in recent years. It is one of the main problems confront- 
ing the guides of British Foreign policy since the chronic 
unrest there, rising at times to riot and rebellion, 
threatens British prestige in the Near East and may 
endanger the “life line” to India. 

Hence, Mr. Ziff’s long volume has the merit of time- 
liness. His style is lucid, vigorous and often cutting. 
The book is thoroughly documented and contains a most 
useful bibliography. Mr. Ziff is an ardent Zionist. He 
claims that a secret and influential anti-Semitic clique 
in the “inner circle” of the British Foreign Office has 
sought to discredit and frustrate the promise of a Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine. His book is written to sup- 
port a thesis and is quite openly propagandist. 

A short review is not the place for an extended dis- 
cussion of the Palestine problem. Mr. Ziff champions the 
Zionist viewpoint with ability, eloquence and ardor. But 
the Arabs have their side of the case. Their methods 
have often been terroristic, and some of their leaders 
are doubtless far from angelic. Yet, Lord Balfour really 
seems to have promised to the Zionists territory oc- 
cupied by the Arabs for many centuries. Again, the 
Zionist immigrants into Palestine are not always, it 
seems, of the most desirable type. Many are irreligious, 
and some, by their bumptious and aggressive attitude, 
have provoked antagonism. 

Mr. Ziff, in his third chapter, deals with the “Wan- 
dering Jew.” He blames the Church for fomenting 
pogroms and fostering anti-Semitism in the Middle Ages. 
As a matter of fact, popes and bishops, at least as a 
rule, strove to shield Jews from persecution and mob 
violence. 

This book is decidedly worthwhile; it is really an 
arsenal of information upon a burning question of the 
day. But a more balanced and judicial treatment of 
debatable points would add much to its value. The atro- 
cious persecution of helpless Jews in Germany and 
Austria has aroused world-wide sympathy and also ag- 
gravated the refugee problem. If a just compromise can 
solve the Palestine question it would be a real gain for 
world peace. To be blunt, neither the Arabs nor the 
militant Zionists are one-hundred per cent right. Per- 
haps some form of partition may restore peace to the 
unhappy Holy Land. LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON 


HOW TO 
PREDICT THE DAY 


THE ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION. By Crane Brinton. 

W. W. Norton and Co. $3 
MR. BRINTON’S book is a bright, not to say brilliant, 
work written in the best Rhodes-scholar-Oxford man- 
ner. There is abundance of epigram; a casual detach- 
ment from definite convictions; an unobtrusive sugges- 
tion of effortless achievement; the assumption that his- 
tory, at its best, is not a burden on the memory but an 
illumination of the soul .. . if there is a soul. Because, 
of course, for all the mental fireworks, Mr. Brinton 
draws the line at metaphysics. He spells out the danger- 
ous word reality and then puts it in quotes, as though 


there were something unreal about reality. Thus: “We 
are almost atthe point of being carried away into the 
belief that our conceptual scheme is something more 
than a mere convenience, that it does somehow describe 
‘reality’.” You may call such caution poise. Some might 
call it pose. 

But read in the spirit in which it was written this essay 
will be found full of suggestion. The main idea is that 
a post-mortem dissection of three modern revolutions, 
English, American and French, if carried out in a purely 
scientific manner, will reveal certain uniformities, and 
that these uniformities appear to be observable in the 
diagnosis of the Russian fever which began in 1917 
and is now well into the phase of convalescence or 
“Thermidorean reaction.” In all four revolutions you 
find a politically and economically tottering ancien 
régime (by whatever name you call it) deserted by the 
intellectuals of the epoch. In all four cases, in the first 
stage, there appears the eternal Figaro, just as Beau- 
marchais has pictured him. There is the same tangled 
combination of events that seem as explosively spon- 
taneous as they may, in reality (or “reality”), be de- 
liberately planned. Certain types of revolutionists re- 
peat themselves with a certain and even (to the merely 
human and non-scientific observer) startling uniformity. 
There is an observable uniformity in the way leadership 
passes from the moderates to the extremists and so on to 
the rulers of the reign of terror. After which high fever 
there comes the cooling off, the “Thermidorean reac- 
tion.” Often enough religious conventions replace a doc- 
trinaire indifferentism (or even atheism) at the same 
time that revolutionary righteousness goes up in smoke. 

And when the fitful fevers are over? Mr. Brinton’s 
anatomy leaves him rather pessimistic. “There is some- 
thing heartless in saying it took the French revolution 
to produce the metric system . . . the Russian revolu- 
tion . . . to eliminate a few useless letters in the Rus- 
sian alphabet. . . . The blood of the martyrs seems hard- 
ly necessary to establish decimal coinage.” There is 
abundant evidence in Mr. Brinton’s book that coinage 
(whether decimal or otherwise) plays a predominant 
part in all four revolutions. It is interesting to remark 
how often and in how many connections brokers and 
bankers appear in this book. GERALD G. WALSH 


A GATEWAY WITH 
BARRIERS TO HURDLE 


THe Gateway TO History. By Allan Nevins. D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co. $4 
THE PERSONALITY and background of an author 
should be a point of minor importance for the critic. 
However, in the present case it is both significant and 
enlightening to note that the Columbia University Pro- 
fessor of History, the author of two Pulitzer Prize biog- 
raphies on Cleveland and Hamilton Fish, entered the 
professorial ranks by way of the press desk. Allan 
Nevins spent fifteen years in newspaper work, mainly 
editorial, in New York before he assumed the rdéle of 
historian, first at Cornell, later at Columbia. The ad- 
vantages and limitations of such a training career are 
evidenced in his work. 

The Gateway is a kind of omnibus to history. Start- 
ing from the aims and uses of history, it explains the 
origins of our great mass of historical literature, gives 
pointers on the reading of history, the pitfalls to be 
avoided in historical evaluation, a discussion of historical 
evidence and an analysis of how historical evidence has 
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oeen used by historians. There follows an examination 
of the relation of history to cognate sciences, and be- 
coming more specific, the author appraises the chief 
biographical masterpieces, past and present. 

Any such inclusive study is bound to invite criticism, 
to provide legitimate scope for differing viewpoints. Pro- 
fessor Nevins is not afraid to break a scimitar or hurl 
a lance, with pungent comment on man and work, with 
all the uninhibited zest of a journalese protagonist. The 
Columbia historian will have to receive the charitable 
benefit of “unconscious prejudice” in his doughty thrusts 
at Mr. Belloc in his chapter “History versus Dogmatists.” 
As for Belloc’s reading public, anyone may buy his books 
and let not Professor Nevins fool himself into thinking 
that they have not given the university dons many rest- 
less hours. Though Belloc’s slaying of the traditional 
picture of Gloriana and her glorious reign does not seem 
to have reached the open, un-shuttered sanctums of Allan 
Nevins and James Truslow Adams, their historical 
brethren across the Atlantic have become quite aware 
cf it. 

Belioc, for his historical peace of mind, has no rea- 
son to fear an eclipse from the shadows cast from Morn- 
ingside Heights. Macaulay (what century is it?) is com- 
mended for his convictions on the blessedness of Whig- 
gery as an historical accomplishment, while Belloc is 
committed to the nether regions of the prejudiced minds 
for his religious convictions about Christianity and his 
skepticism about the greatness of the Virgin Queen. The 
author “f Europe and the Faith goes among the damned 
while the famous(7?) fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of 
the Decline and Fall are crowned for their irony, color 
and drama in besmirching Christianity. 

The day when it was made to appear that all wisdom, 
truth and honesty were lodged in Protestant text books 
has passed. Even Allan Nevins would hardly wistfully 
long for its return. But so vital a scholar might well 
branch out in his reading list to remove any “uncon- 
scious prejudices,” clichés or fond dogmas that still un- 
happily hold sway. For with all their asseverations, all 
their critical apparatus of scholarship, the liberal mind 
nurses more of the illegitimate brood than do the poor, 
miserable light-shunners whom they make the favorite 
bull’s eye of their shafts. WILLIAM J. BENN 


THE KING 
OF HOTEL-KEEPERS 


Cesar Ritz, Host TO THE WorLD. By Marie Louise 

Ritz. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50 
EDWARD VII of England named César Ritz “Hotel- 
keeper to kings and king of hotel-keepers,” and the story 
of his life as told by his widow Madam Ritz develops 
that theme most entertainingly. 

César Ritz was born in Niederwald, a little Swiss vil- 
lage which even today is remote from civilization. The 
Ritz family were simple peasant farmers and for many 
generations the name of Ritz had been respected in the 
tiny mountain hamlet. 

When César was seventeen years old he went to Paris. 
That was in 1867, the year in which Madame Ritz was 
born. It seemed natural to him to seek employment as 
a waiter, at a time when waiters were in demand, as 
he spoke French, a little German and English as well 
as his Swiss dialect. By dint of hard work and great am- 
bition and a very real genius, he climbed to the top of 
his profession. Indeed, more than that, his name became 
the greatest and most respected in the history of hotel 
business all over the world. 

The book is delightfully interesting throughout and 
Madame Ritz has combined a certain worldliness, which 
is necessary to the story, with a charming simplicity and 
sincere lovableness. It is enchanting to read the little 
anecdotes and the sidelights on the personalities of the 
long list of great ones of the earth; royalty, financial 
giants, famous beauties, great actors and actresses, sing- 
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ers and writers who have crossed the thresholds of the 
many magnificent Ritz hotels through five decades. 
Madame Ritz pictures their family life as ideal. They 
were married in 1889 and had two sons. The younger 
son, René, died in 1918, the same year that saw the death 
of César Ritz. The elder son, Charles, with his mother, 
carries on the Ritz tradition at the present time. Madame 
Ritz was singularly equipped to aid her famous husband 
in all his work and during his long and tragic illness, 
she was able to take over the reins of government, and 
is still active on the Board of Managers of the Paris 
Ritz. CATHERINE MURPHY 


JOURNALISTIC ACCOUNT 
OF EUROPE’S INSANITY 


TWENTY YEARS’ ARMISTICE: 1918-1938. By William 

Orton. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50 
MR. ORTON has given us a journalistic (and therefore, 
necessarily, a meagerly documented) account of the 
European insanity of the last twenty years. His book 
will serve a valuable end for the average American 
reader who, harried by “scare-head” front page an- 
nouncements, and pontifical and frequently biased 
editorializing, often wonders what the whole thing is 
about. Mr. Orton, at least, gives a succinct and a cause- 
and-effect narrative of the rapidly changing events in 
the theatre of western Europe. 

He makes an effort (and in general he is successful) 
at being objective and fair. His treatment of the Span- 
ish Civil War is (again, in general) an example of this 
effort at fairness, and this, it may be noted, is almost a 
supreme test. Only too often, unfortunately, when the 
author has to make a reference to Christianity or 
Catholicism, he slips incongruously from this intended 
high ideal. 

He says, for instance, that Christians have complete- 
ly forgotten their scriptural prohibition against the cult 
of the supreme state. Let Mr. Orton distinguish on his 
Christians. He knows very well that the Catholic Chris- 
tians of Mexico, Spain and Germany have protested 
vigorously against the unnatural encroachments of their 
tyrannical states. Again, the slurs which Mr. Orton casts 
against the Christianity of the late Chancellor Dollfuss 
are altogether unwarranted. In suppressing the Socialist 
uprising of 1934, Dollfuss was dealing with no thé dan- 
sant. Rebellion is rebellion. Doubtless Mr. Orton would 
fully approve of the Barcelona Communists’ violent ef- 
forts to suppress the Franco Rebels. Would he not grant 
as much to the quondam Christian and de jure govern- 
ment of Austria? 

The author, with complete warrant, rather fully dis- 
cusses the cause and rise of present-day anti-Semitism. 
Why does he dismiss in a few words the dastardly per- 
secution of the Catholics by the German Reich? 

THomas J. LYNAM 


SHADOWS AROUND THE LAKE. By Guy de Pourtalés. 

Translated from the French by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3 
THERE are many shadows in this book, shadows of 
irreligion, sex-perversion, poverty following plenty, 
frustrated musical ambition, broken health and the en- 
veloping darkness of the World War which clouded the 
whole shore-line of the Lake of Geneva. The reader must 
be smart indeed to find any sweetness or light in all 
this murk. He will be lost in the intricacies of family 
relationships that are strewn through all the pages with 
a prodigality long ago copyrighted by Bulwer Lytton. 
He may understand that the story has no hero, but he 
will wonder why anybody would bother centering a novel 
around Paul de Villars, who is sex-obsessed for 400 out 
of the 480 pages of this unwholesome chronicle. He might 
conceivably expect that romance would stir the souls 
of the two young things who maneuver for Paul’s re- 

















gard, but there is little romance in the anemic Louise, 
introvert if ever there was one, and none at all in An- 
toinette, a frankly dirty little pagan. 

Perhaps the book purports to be psychological and 
brave and real. It proves to be pathological and degrad- 
ing. After all, there are some phases of life that are 
pleasant and noble. There are people who are good, 
people that love the right things and develop a certain 
loftiness of soul. The reading public has never started 
a drive for the resurrection of mawkishness and senti- 
mentality, but ordinary men and women do want and 
they deserve careful regard for the decencies and a 
guarded snuffing of the fuses that lead to explosions of 
lewdness. There seems to be no healthy reason for this 
book, no reason for its translation, and not a conceiv- 
able word for its recommendation. R. J. McINNIs 


JURISPRUDENCE. By F. P. LeBuffe, S.J. and J. V. 

Hayes. Fordham University Press. $3 
NEW editions point the popularity of books, and this 
third revised edition should presage a wide use of the 
excellent book on Jurisprudence, Fordham style. The 
need of this book is plain. It is the only book of its kind 
and it is replete with cases that illustrate the chapters. 
It is entirely based on the doctrine that founded our 
democracy. 

Such a treatment of jurisprudence is lost in the con- 
temporary woods of totalitarian philosophies expounded 
in eighty per cent of our law schools in the name of a 
scientific approach to law. The anomaly is that the lat- 
ter approach, the quasi-scientific attack which always 
clamors for freedom, has filled up our lawyers, judges, 
cases, volumes of decisions, with a complete statolatry 
that is on the verge of abolishing freedom and reduc- 
ing Americans to the condition of slavery of intellect 
and political slavery. On the other hand, this pure juris- 
prudence portrayed in the volume of LeBuffe and Hayes, 
while relying on the apparently authoritarian natural 
law and common law of our English heritage, is actually 
the one democratic jurisprudence taught in our Ameri- 
can schools to our American youth. Its importance can- 
not be overstated. 

There is some remarkable juristic writing in this book. 
The survey of American schools of jurisprudence is en- 
lightening. The charter on “Totalitarian Theories of 
Law” is the finest statement that this writer has seen, 
on the current isms in law and government; for clarity 
and effectiveness it deserves the first rating. The “Im- 
plications of Law” chapter offers a concrete statement 
of natural rights which will be well received by many. 
“The Genetic Origin of Law” will guide lecturers through 
the difficult discussion of the source of civil power. 

However, the professor may well feel happy in the sub- 
ject matter thus offered him for clarifying to students 
the most serious contemporary crisis in American legal 
training, the trend to state materialism. 

W. EuGENE SHIELS 


MISCHIEF IN THE WiND. By Isabel C. Clarke, Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $2.50 

ANTONIA BARTLETT, a young English nurse, accepts 
a call to attend a patient living in a secluded castle in 
the Apennines. She had been told that there was some- 
thing mysterious about the case and that her duties 
might include some detective work. On her arrival the 
gloom of the castle, the oddity of its inmates, and the 
wind that howls around the walls combine to fill her 
with a keen sense of evil influences in full activity. This 
can hardly be classed as a mystery story, since the crim- 
inal and his methods are early in evidence, but it is a 
fine study of a particular type of criminal mind with 
its devious and ruthless scheming. Most of the charac- 
ters are Catholic and there are some fine passages il- 
lustrating the light and strength that come from Faith. 
Romance, too, plays a part, beginning on the journey 
from London to Italy when Antonia meets David Ches- 
son and, without intending it, arouses his fear for her 
safety in the handling of a case where remoteness and 
mystery give reason for misgiving. Wr.tut1aM A. Dowp 


THEATRE 








KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY. When it became known 
in theatrical circles that Maxwell Anderson was to write 
the book for a musical revue there was unusual interest 
on and off Broadway. A libretto seemed out of the line 
= our leading playwright. What would he actually make 
of it? 

What he made of it is shown in Knickerbocker Holi- 
day, put on at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre by the 
Playwrights’ Company. Mr. Anderson selected Peter 
Stuyvesant as his hero, and got a lot of atmosphere and 
color from the picturesque setting of New York in 1647. 
He brought in the early Vanderbilts, the Roosevelts, the 
Van Rensselaers and other sturdy figures of that period. 
They were picturesque in their Dutch costumes but not 
one of them was a type to disturb a maiden’s dreams. 
They were, instead, a rather unpleasant lot, more apt to 
disturb the slumbers of their descendants of today. Even 
Peter Stuyvesant was not a citizen on whom one could 
look with approval. Walter Huston plays him beauti- 
fully, silver leg and all; but he is presented as a precious 
old scamp, scheming, conniving and ruthless. 

There should be a lot of humor to carry all this, and 
Mr. Anderson has tried to supply it. But he is surpris- 
ingly heavy-handed, as he has been in several of his 
plays. The revue opens on a holiday. The scene is the 
Battery, and the most striking feature of it is a tall 
scaffold in the foreground. The pleasant diversion of the 
day, planned for the delight of the assembled populace, 
was to be the hanging of one Broeck (the young lover 
of the revue, played by Richard Kollmar). Broeck, being 
a quick-witted youth, persuades the thick-headed Council 
members that it would amuse the crowd to see him 
hanged by his middle instead of by his neck. The scene 
in which he dangles thus is supposed to give the audi- 
ence some uproarious moments. As a matter of fact, it 
really does not. 

The second act, also set against the background of the 
Battery, does. Here we have a lively fight, between the 
early settlers and the Indians. The latter are finally re- 
pulsed and driven back to Harlem. When that excite- 
ment is over poor Broeck is again strung up, this time 
by his neck, to furnish more fun. For throughout the 
revue we have been subjected to much talk on matters 
of goverment, and it is time for the light touch again. 
So the lover is almost hanged, but not quite; and he wins 
the pretty heroine, who seems to think Peter Stuyvesant 
might have suited her just as well. 

It is all colorful, and some of the music by Kurt Weill 
is bright and gay. There is some comedy, part of it the 
broad variety of the period. The production is admirably 
set, directed and acted. 


FATALITIES. The epidemic of Black Death among the 
new plays continues. They die with amazing suddenness. 
Glorious Morning perished after a few performances. 
Soliloquy lived through two, and the disaster labeled 
Gloriana lasted three nights. 

Lorelei, which is still struggling for breath as I write 
these lines, had a tragic experience during rehearsals 
and tryouts. It was so constantly worked over, and so 
many cooks stirred its broth, that even its author, 
Jacques Deval, is said to have “walked out on it,” unable 
to endure longer the sight of its sufferings. There was 
much that is good in it, but we have had so many studies 
of the Germany of today on our stage this winter, and 
they have so invariably failed to “tell all,” that press and 
public are becoming hypercritical of them. 

Soliloquy, too, had its good points. So had Glorious 
Morning, another study of the Nazi system. The cold 
truth is that half-good plays like these, which might 
have been reasonably successful a decade ago, cannot 
survive today. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


UP THE RIVER. This is the prison picture to end all 
prison pictures in hearty laughter, being a reductio ad 
absurdum of our model penal institutions which are con- 
ducted along the fraternal lines of a college. It is the 
second filming of the fable, modernized in externals but 
still bubbling with reckless humor and unobtrusive satire 
as it details the story of two ex-convicts who are re- 
turned to their alma mater for a little trick of card 
manipulation aboard an ocean liner. It develops that a 
cell-mate, who has been the innocent dupe of a gang of 
stock swindlers, is on his way home to an unsuspecting 
family and faces exposure by his former partners. In 
order to forestall this, the two itinerant convicts mince 
out of jail in visitors’ dress, perform a neat piece of 
financial jugglery and get back in time to star on the 
prison football team, leaving their friend in control of 
his problem. The production has been directed with zest 
and moves with the rapidity proper to farce. Preston 
Foster and Arthur Treacher are unconcerned heroes in 
the Robin Hood tradition with Alan Dinehart a mild 
nemesis. Phyllis Brooks and Tony Martin carry the 
burden of the romance. Without fanfare and drumbeat- 
ing, it emerges as excellent comedy fare for the entire 
family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


RIDE A CROOKED MILE. A transplanted Cossack who 
turns cattle baron in America is the central figure in as 
garish a melodrama as one will find on today’s screen. 
Director Alfred Green has evolved, out of a welter of 
unconvincing incident, a slightly florid but striking char- 
acter study of a ruthless Russian, executed by Akim 
Tamiroff with almost naturalistic exactness. Beyond that 
item, the production is a monument to the unfettered 
imagination. The Russian has risen, through cattle 
thievery, to a position of power when his son rejoins 
him after an estrangement of twenty years. His abortive 
reformation ends in Leavenworth and the son joins the 
army in order to help him escape. The attempt is suc- 
cessful but the son discovers loyalty to his country as 
his father perishes in a quicksand. The plot is accom- 
plished by a series of exaggerations and frequently mis- 
takes violence for force. Apart from Mr. Tamiroff, the 
cast, which includes Frances Farmer and Leif Erickson, 
is wooden and uninspired. There is not much entertain- 
ment value in this adult film for anyone who is neither 
morbid nor illogical. (Paramount) 


SAY IT IN FRENCH. The language makes little differ- 
ence where this type of Sardoodledom is concerned, and 
even in French it would sound more than slightly insipid. 
More like a hasty libretto than a plot is the tale of a 
golf champion who marries in Paris and then discovers 
that a more promising match has been arranged at 
home. He proceeds to disguise his French bride as a 
maid and the constant movie-goer can about guess the 
novel complications which follow. The artificial comedy 
which develops is not helped by the occasionally coy 
direction and the emphasis on situations which are far 
too dull to be daring. In general the film is all froth 
and no fun. (Paramount) 


PECK’S BAD BOY AT THE CIRCUS. This film is frank- 
ly juvenile in appeal but will provide younger audiences 
with excitement of a good order. Little Tommy Kelly 
continues his career in a well-defined characterization 
from junior Americana as he runs off with a circus, 
saves a friend’s contract and reaches his summer camp 
in time to win an obstacle race. Aided by his contem- 
poraries, Ann Gillis and Spanky MacFarland, along with 
Grant Mitchell, Edgar Kennedy and Benita Hume, 
Master Kelly is briskly entertaining and may even entice 
a few adult admirers. (RKO) Tuomas J. Firzmorris 
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EVENTS 


DR. ASKEM (speaking into microphone): Ladies and 
gentlemen of the radio audience, this program is spon- 
sored by the famous Pepo Eyewash Corporation. The 
program stages a Current Affairs quiz. Seated before me 
here tonight is a capacity crowd, from which, I am sure, 
will emerge, many volunteer quizzees. Each of the suc- 
cessful contestants will receive a case of Repo Eyewash. 
Dr. Askem (to a young lady): What is your name, 
please? 

Young lady: Lizzie Boolen. 

Dr. Askem: You have followed current affairs closely 
during the week? 

Lizzie: Yes, sir. 

Dr. Askem: Good, good. Now, don’t be nervous. Here is 
the first question in this week’s Current Affairs quiz. 
What hit whom? 

Lizzie: A sponge hit an Oakland, Calif., woman. 

Dr. Askem: Correct. What kind of sponge? 

Lizzie: A wet sponge. 

Dr. Askem: Splendid. Indicate course taken by the 
sponge and by the court. 

Lizzie: The sponge left a window-washer’s hand, took a 
downward course. The court awarded damages to the 
lady. 

Dr. Askem: Good. I see you are well-informed on world 
affairs. Next. What is your name, please? 

Man: George Fum. 

Dr. Askem: Now, Mr. Fum, is a Frosh always a fresh- 
man? 

Fum: Yes, sir. 

Dr. Askem: Wrong, Mr. Fum, very wrong. (To next in 
line): What is your name? 

Next in line: Henry Poppin. 

Dr. Askem: What do you say to that question, Mr. 
Poppin? 

Poppin: A frosh is usually a freshman, but not always. 
At Northwestern University, a Frosh, Stanley Frosh, is 
a junior; another Frosh, Aivin Frosh, is a senior. 

Dr. Askem: Excellent, Mr. Poppin, excellent. Now, Mr. 
Fum, I'll give you another chance. Who goes where in 
what? 

Fum: A Concord, Calif., lady goes to bridge parties in 
an ambulance. 

Dr. Askem: She has what? 

Fum: She has arthritis. 

Dr. Askem: I’m sorry Mr. Fum fumbled the first ques- 
tion. He seems up-to-date on current affairs, after all. 
(To next in line): What is your name? 

Next in line: Sadie Spif. 

Dr. Askem: Now, Miss Spif, who memorized an etiquette 
book? 

Sadie: A Chinese student at the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Askem: Right. When handed a cup of tea at a party, 
what did he say? 

Sadie: He said: “Thank you, sir or madam, as the case 
may be.” 

Dr. Askem: Very good, Miss Spif. Next. Your name 
please? 

Man: Phillip Sut. 

Dr. Askem: Now, Mr. Sut, how many religious persecu- 
tions are there in the world today? 

Sut: One. 

Dr. Askem: Think, Mr. Sut, think. 

Sut: The only persecution I heard about is the one in 
Germany. 

Dr. Askem: Maybe someone else can answer. What’s 
your name, sir? What do you say to the question? 
Man: William Flem. There are two persecutions, one in 
Germany, one in Russia. 

Dr. Askem: The right answer is: four persecutions, one 
in Germany, one in Russia, one in Mexico, one in Loyal- 
ist Spain. THE PARADER 








